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Recordings of Great Drama and 
Great Music are Textbooks in Sound 


Listening to records is a continuous thrill of discovery. Like all great classics, the 
musical masterworks of yesterday and today bear hearing again and again. Each play- 
ing reveals new horizons of understanding, the awareness of something new emerging 
from the familiar. Use your fine records as tools in the work of education, enjoy 
them yourself as cherished moments in a busy life. Let our Record Shop help in your 
selection to achieve the finest records available in our time. 
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Treasure Island, dramatization of Stevenson’s novel Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker Suite—Roger Desormiere 

= with Basil Rathbone and supporting cast... 5.45 and the French National Symphony Orchestra. 

= SR a Bae eee 4.00 = 
= Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf—Basil Rathbone, = 
narrator, with Leopold Stokowski and the All Amer- Debussy: Children’s Corner Suite and Suite Ber- = 
= ican Orchestra. gamasque. Walter Giesking at the piano. Colum- = 
= “ON AE Se ae eee seamen 5.45 =, 
= =| 
= Beethoven: Symphony #1 and Symphony #9 = 
= (‘‘Choral’’)—Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- = 
= phony Orchestra, with Eileen Farrell, Jan Peerce = 
= and the Robert Shaw Chorale. RCA Victor LP = 
= 11.44 = 
5 : 
L Millo x Rhoads George Bernard Shaw: Don Juan in Hell—complete = 
= recorded performance of the distinguished First = 
= dag ne Shon ae Drama Quartette: Charles Boyer, Charles Laugh- = 
= ton, Cedric Hardwicke, and Agnes Moorehead. One = 
= of the great events of the theater in our time = 
= 12.11 = 
= See these and all the great masterworks in our complete collection. = 
F Records, Corner Shop, 5th & Broad = 
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No. FS-12 
12” high; 


nut brown 
or natural. 
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Made tn Our Own Factory | 
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No. FS-14 


14” high; 
nut brown 
or natural. 





(FLOWERS) 

















No. FS-16 





16” high; 

nut brown 
No. FS-18 or natural. 
We aa Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
er natucal when you think of Quality 
: and Value in School Equip- 


ment and School Supplies! | 





Manufacturers & Distributors 
OF 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


SEATING FURNITURE 


Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
1 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE! 


Whatever your particular school furniture needs are, 


THE AIR PLANE TABLE. The most flexible classroom unit you'll find American Desk Products consistently finer and in the 
made: an ideal two-student desk — the perfect back-to- 
back unit for group work! 12 gauge steel topped with 
thick birch top beautifully finished! 


long run, far more economica!! 














THE 22 STRAIGHT CHAIR. A versatile piece THE TUBULAR CHAIR. Graceful, light, yet THE IMPERIAL CHAIR DESK. In five sizes 
for general school use—steel frames with form designed for strength. The tubular steel legs engineered for comfort, utility and correct 
fitting birch-face plywood seat and back — will take remarkable pressure —the birch seat posture. A unit of steel with birch plywood 
in five sizes! and back are form fitting! for maximum school room utility. 


A, ie consider American Desk products FIRST! 


You'll discover, as many thousands of schools in every state in the 





Union have discovered, that your American Desk Classroom Units 
last longer, give more utility to your classroom purposes, and are 
individually designed to the needs of your students! They are 


economical, too — not only in their original price but in their 


THE ONE-12 DESK. One of the finest units ever made } ae 
by A. D.! Private, sturdy, roomy and versatile, made of lasting qualities. 
steel and a top of maple or birch veneered plywood. 

Surprisingly economical for its lasting value! 





Virginia School Equipment Company 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20, Virginia 


Amevican Des. 


ry MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple, Texas 
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from She Jop File 


[ have reviewed the excellent survey 
of special covenants in teachers’ con- 
tracts and feel that a thorough study 
of same has been made by the Personnel 
They are to be 


congratulated for their sympathetic un- 


Policies Committee. 


derstanding of the “‘teacher’s point of 
view” and should their suggestions be 
honored I feel that teacher morale will 
te greatly improved in my own county 
and throughout the State. 
Mrs. Roberta T. Sheppe 
President, Amherst County 
Education Association 


The Journal article was a real treat 
to look at, thanks to your skillful 
handling of the material and all of us 
are deeply appreciative of the interest 
which you have taken in getting this 
story before the public. 

It has been a fitting climax to our 
“labor of love” and Mr. Dickinson and 
each of us is grateful to you for the 
part which you have played in giving 
us space in the Journal to tell our 
story. 

Margaret C. Leake, Secretary-Treasurer 
School Librarians Section, VEA 


Congratulations upon your new 
headquarters! It is a beautiful structure 
and no doubt the teachers of Virginia 
are very proud of this accomplishment. 
F. L. Schlagle, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Kansas City, Kansas 


I read with much interest the Vir- 
ginia Journal each month and I feel 
that it is most worthwhile for those 
of us who are trying to keep abreast of 
the times in our profession. 

Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr 
Hampton 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


I am happy to report to you that 
the Harrisonburg Education Associa 
tion is 100 per cent this year in na 
tional, State, district, and local dues 
Under separate cover I am sending th 
two receipts as per your request. Trust 
ing that we will have a good year al 
over the State 

Melton Wright, President 
Harrisonburg Education Association 


Thank you very much for sending us 
informative materials clarifying the 
issues facing teachers in the coming 
VEA Convention. 
questionnaire which reflects the think- 


We enclose your 


ing of our faculty as nearly as we could 
gauge it. 
Herbert Ellis, Principal 
Forest Hills School 
Danville 


Enclosed is the questionnaire due 
October 10. The information contain- 
ed on it came from a called meeting of 
the Association. 

Mrs. Jean A. Hesson, President 
Appomattox County Education 
Association. 


In reading the Virginia Journal for 
September, I find that Giles County 
was omitted from the Honor Roll of 
the NEA. I have had a number of our 
teachers as well as our new Superin- 
tendent call my attention to the omis- 
sion. Will you see that Giles is added 
to the list in your files? We have been 
100 percent for years. 

Mrs. Herbert H. Ballard, President 


Giles County Education Association 


Our teachers have been complaining 
to me about not finding Waynesboro 
in the list of Virginia cities on the 
NEA Honor Roll as published in the 
September Journal on page 58. Our 
Waynesboro Association has held 100 
per cent membership in the NEA con- 
tinuously since 1941. We have an 
honor medal seal in my office attesting 
to this. 
port you used from the NEA omitted 


[ am wondering why the re- 
our name. We also have 100 per cent 
membership for the current year. 
A. E. Wright, President 
Waynesboro Education Association 


(Editor’s Note—The NEA Honor Roll 
was published from information sup- 
plied by the Membership Division of 
the National Education Association. 
We are glad to have the omissions call- 
ed to attention.) 
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Carry Me Back 
In Old Virginia 
Fifty Years Ago 


In the November, 1902, issue of 
[he Virginia School Journal, owned 
ind edited by J. A. McGilvray, a new 
Department of the State Teachers As- 
sociation was started. At the invita- 
tion of the editor, this monthly feature 
was written by the president of the 
Association. In his first article, Super- 
intendent R. C. Stearnes of Salem, 
wrote: 

“The president of the State Teachers 
Association is very glad to enter upon 
the plan of conducting a department in 
the Journal. The editor of the Journal 
has very kindly expressed the opinion 
that this department will be made in- 
teresting and profitable. Speaking 
from one point of view I should say 
‘I fear not,’ and yet, looking at the 
matter from another and a proper 
standpoint, I will say that if the mem- 
bers of the various associations will do 
their part, this department cannot fail 
to be interesting. If we can but have 
brief reports of what local associations 
are doing, and brief and pointed ex- 
changes of ideas, no Virginia teacher 
will lay aside the Journal, leaving this 
depa’tment unread.” He then dis- 
cussed work of the State organization. 
Full program of the First Annual Con- 
vention of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association, held at Charlottesville, 
July 3-5, was also published to preserve 
it for the record. 

Other items of interest from this 


issuc-— 


‘The difficult work of consolidating 
schools is engaging the attention of 
many school officers. Superintendents 
Clarkson of Prince William and Wil- 
liams of Orange are working bravely 
and successfully for consolidation in 
their respective counties.” 

“A vigorous campaign is on in Isle 
of Wight County, led by Superin- 
tendent Rawls.” 

“Intelligent and patriotic members 
of the General Assembly who are gen- 
uine friends of the schools have always 
encouraged the school officers and 
teachers to express their opinions freely 


in the matter of school legislation.” 
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One cost that has gone 
down through the years! 
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In the early days of our country, roads 
were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 
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In the 1830's America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 
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The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day’s trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents. 


= a a 

A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iron, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approximately 
3 cents. 





Today's locomotives — Diesel, steam and electric—are a far cry from earlier 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible— 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 14 cents! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


Ma You'll enjoy THE 
a~\i/ "> RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 





Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 
accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of 
famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola 
is part of the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people gather 
in the U. S. A. Around the world, 
Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . .. 
welcome refreshment. It brings the friend- 
liness of the States to good neighbors 
everywhere ...is the favorite of all who 
play refreshed or work refreshed. 


DRINK 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT, THE COCA-GOLA COMPANY 
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BRAND Nall SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY 


By GREYHOUND 









Wayside, Wonders Along Cnerica’s Highways’ 


It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 

popular wall displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 

shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 

as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 

8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,” also 

ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 
in many ways...and to illustrate many subjects. 





READY FOR YOU NOW... 
with 8-page study of highway 





transportation for classroom use... FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to a 
classroom, please.) 


Seep pe —— 
Today bth buy tao! eM sar ‘iia, 
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TRIPS 


| The Baby King | 
For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 

the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 

and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 

















with coptions......e+e. o0cce e500 
A770-1_ The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script.......+++- $5.00 





RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time —the story of Rudol h in a filmstrip! 
Your children will be deligh with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 
A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 

in color, with manual.........-$6.00 


A Christmas Carol 
For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE _ filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
resented in this adaptation by Margaret 
radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 
captioned....... snleeescouwelteae 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois 







































creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 











WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 












1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which 
every character “comes to life.” 
2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 





clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 





3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 






ginners. 
4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate 
teaching plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 





5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups). 






6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading 
Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; 
Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 







For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


- Scott Noblin, State Representative 
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TEACHING Tips 


Politics for Boys and Girls, , 
Junior Life Adjustment Booklet, b. 
Robert E. Merriam, helps to teach 
children that politics is really govern 
ment in action—and not a “racket. 
It shows them there are honest an 
dishonest politicians, that pressur: 
groups may be beneficial to the people 
and points out pros and cons to the 
spoils system. Most important, it 
emphasizes that government—good or 
bad—depends on the voters. Helpful 
in the teaching of civics, this booklet 
may be obtained from Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois, 40 cents each. 

School Rates for Williamsburg. 
Reduced rates of admission and special 
arrangements for school groups study- 
ing in this “living laboratory” of 
early American history have been an- 
nounced by Colonial Williamsburg for 
the annual “winter session” from Oc- 
tober 1 to March 15, information 
having been sent to principals. Ma- 
terizls and publications for loan use 
and rental films and color slide sets 
are available for advance school use 
to integrate the tours with classroom 
study. Last year school groups from 
28 different states visited Williams- 
burg. 

Traveling Art Exhibitions. The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts has re- 
leased a new list of exhibitions, slide 
rets and filmstrips that have been 
added since their 1951 catalogue on 
State Services was issued. This list may 
be requested from Mrs. Muriel B. 
Christison, Associate Director for Col- 
lections and Education, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boulevard and 
Grove Ave., Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Junior Red Cross Enrollment. 
November 1-15 is Junior Red Cross 
enrollment time in schools throughout 
the country—a time when children 
and teen-agers “reenlist” for another 
year of service to their communities, 
their country, and their world. 

Understanding Politics is a prac- 
tical account of the workings of our 
government. The booklet details what 
young people, though not old enough 
to vote, can do to promote better 
government. Written by Robert E. 
Merriam and J. W. Bethea, this booklet 
is available from Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill., 40 cents. 
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The shaded areas of this map show where almost 
2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 





One acre in every seven contains coal 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about 


c 


7%...natural gas, less than 1%. 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 

America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
sources can be discovered. But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
for NOVEMBER, 1952 


FUEL RESERVES 
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The utility plant in the background turns mountains 
of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 
biggest single source of electricity in the United States. 





Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
and productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 
America can count on having all the coal she needs. 















5 “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, | 
1 illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. | 
! May be used as basis of class unit on coal. l 
| For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, | 
i write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- | 
| partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. , 
| (PLEASE PRINT) | 
\ Name Ye 
| Street____ 7 | 
I City. <= Zone State— 
! Position ] 
i rn 





Every Room a Projection 
Booth with the New 


vith welded legs 


its or screws 


MelcititelalelMmalcticlil@eclae We ele) >) | 
project over the heads of those 


n aelani of the ifeleli= 


space on second shelf for slide film 
faAhOR@ Oni al cme) amielol= acide) del) ae a ae space on 


lower shelf for large speaker 


Easily moves forward, backward or to 
ther side soft rubber-tired casters 
1H on FULL swivel. (2 plain, 2 with side 
eNaelas Stands FIRMLY and SECURELY 


7 -Jalmola im lala ifalcic Mm ilele) a: 


Strong enough for the heaviest equip- 
ent, yet narrow enough to move thru 


small doorways ora 19 inch isle 


It is no longer necessary to pass up the opportunity 
of using your visual education equipment simply 
because it’s difficult to move from room to room 


Your favorite equipment can now be prepared for 
instant operation outside the classroom, rolled to 
any position in your room cr auditorium, used, and 
rolled out again with a minimum of classroom 
interruption. 


Sold and Guaranteed against 


defective parts and faulty workmanship by: 


ROLL-ABOUT Table 
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PRICE 


$3950 


Prominent Audio-Visual 
educators collaborated 
with engineers in the de- 
signing of the ROLL- 
ABOUT Table. It is a 
beautiful example of functional design—smart in 
appearance, practical in use and VERY RIGID in 
construction. The table is all metal with welded 
legs and shelves. It is finished in metallic gray 
baked enamel and is built to last years without 
maintenance. 


Motion Picture Supply (o. 


The Finest in Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 


714-16 Cleveland Street 
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Editorials by Robert F. Williams 


1902-1952 


; “I believe in the free public training of both 
) the hands and the mind of every child born of 
woman. 


I belteve that by the right training of men we 
add to the wealth of the world. All wealth is the 
creation of man, and he creates tt only in propor- 
tion to the trained uses of the community; and, 

the more men we train, the more wealth everyone 
may create. 

I believe in the perpetual regeneration of soctety, 
_ in the immortality of democracy, and in growth 





everlasting.” 


acires nee tren usually bring back a remem- 
brance of things past. “This year—1952—-we 
celebrate the golden anniversary of our resurrection. 
The Virginia Education Association was born two 
years before the end of the War Against the States— 
in 1863—-but it died in 1882 and was not revived 
until 1902. 

Half a century ago, Walter Hines Page, quoted 
above, teacher, journalist, diplomat, a North Caro- 
linian living in the North, was furnishing inspira- 
tion to those educational statesmen, Dr. Edwin A. 
Alderman, President of the University of Virginia, 
and Dr. Charles D. McIver, of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who were stumping their respective states, 
attempting to arouse their lethargic countrymen to 
levy a small tax to save their children from illiteracy 
and to raise the cultural and economic level of the 
community. In promoting free public education 
for all the children of the people, they endured all 
kinds of hardships and buffetings. To use one of 
Page's favorite words, they were often ‘‘excoriated’’. 


Keeping Faith 


But the validity of the faith of these men, so elo- 
quently stated by Page, in certain of his pronounce- 
ments, just collected by Roy Larsen, President of 
Time, Inc., and published under the title “‘The 


-—Walter Hines Page 


E. E. C. Thuraisingham, Member for Education in 
the Federation of Malaya, as saying: 


“The salvation of Malaya must be found in 
the public-school system. Education must be 
compulsory. Vernacular schools must come to 
an end. All students—Malays, Indians, Chinese 
—must be taught one language. They must be 
taught pride in their communities, pride in their 
states, pride in this nation. If ALL the children 
attend multi-racial schools, we can weld ONE 
nation out of these different races.” 


William Hines Page placed great faith in the teach- 
ers of America. In 1902, writing to a friend, he said: 


“T felt greatly complimented and pleased to 
receive an invitation the other day to attend the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly in June. I 
have many things to do in June, but I am going—— 
going with great pleasure. I hope to see you there. 
I know of no other company of people that I 
should be so glad to meet. They are doing noble 
work—the most devoted and useful work in this 
whole wide world. They are the true leaders of 
the people. I often wish that I were one of them. 
They inspire me as nobody else does. They are 
the army of our salvation.” 


Fifty years later, in 1952, Justice Douglas demon- 


in . pate ; io : - 
School That Built a Town”, has been repeatedly strates that such faith was well founded, when he 
” proven. says: 
ed A half-century after their time sees the eyes of the “In America, the public school has been our 
ly world turned toward the American system of public ‘° “7 

, real melting pot. There, one language, one history, 
st education. Asa result of the Education Act of 1944, 9 P wo 


Great Britain is throwing off the shackles of a re- 
strictive private school system and progressing toward 
its goal of nursery, kindergarten, elementary and high 
school education for all her youth, from the age of 
three to eighteen. The new Constitution of India 
sets the tremendous goal of bringing free and com- 
pulsory education to 60 million children, between 
the ages of 6 and 14. Even in far-off Malaya, in 
the current issue of Look Magazine, Justice William 
O. Douglas, of the U. S. Supreme Court, quotes Dato 
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one culture are taught. The teacher ignores racial 
prejudices and enlists students of different colors, 
different faiths, different races in one cause. J he 
teachers of our public-school system have indeed 
been the real evangelists of Americanism.”’ 


As we leave the mid-point of this exciting, chal- 
lenging and momentous century, to enter its final 
fifty years, no better credo can guide the way than 
that so eloquently spoken by Walter Hines Page, 
fifty years ago. 
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ie this day of electronics, atomic energy, antibio- 
tics, and dacron, one can hardly understand many 
of the articles in popular magazines and even in the 
newspapers without the possession of certain rudi- 
mentary scientific knowledge. Certainly, the function 
of education is to diffuse such knowledge. When, 
however, we examine what our schools are teaching 
in the fields of general science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry we find that not only are we failing ade- 
quately to provide basic science education for all 
children, but we are also failing to provide industry, 
government and the universities with the scientifically 
trained manpower so desperately needed. 

As is true of most statements about education the 
above indictment does not apply to all schools or 
school systems in Virginia alike, but it applies to far 
too many, as the following facts, taken from a survey 
by Dr. Byron N. Cooper, Professor of Geology, VPI, 
demonstrate. Dr. Cooper sent out a questionnaire 
to the 447 accredited high schools in Virginia from 
which he received 278 replies. “This is what he dis- 
covered. 

1. Only 35% of Virginia high schools have the 
minimum items of equipment necessary for learning 
first-hand the basic principles of physical and biologi- 
cal science. 

2. Only 44% have special rooms for science in- 
struction. 

3. Only 60% have a chemistry laboratory, 50% 
biology desks, 30% physics desks. 

4. Only 66% have demonstration equipment for 
Chemistry; 44% demonstration equipment for Biol- 
ogy and 35% equipment for Physics experiments. 

Not all high schools teach the basic sciences. 
Ninety-seven per cent teach biology, 89% chemistry 
and 19% physics. Most disturbing of all, Dr. Cooper 
found that 20% of all science teachers have not been 
trained to teach science. Perhaps this accounts, at 
least in some instances, for the lack of equipment and 
laboratory desks. To place rather intricate equip- 
ment and desks at the disposal of the untrained 
teacher would tend only to endanger and confuse 
him. 


Better Instruction Needed 

As is true in far too*many things educational, the 
city child as a rule gets a better deal than the county 
child. In addressing the Virginia Academy of Science 
in 1950, Professor Addison Campbell, then of 
Hampden-Sydney College, pointed out that although 
the county schools enroll approximately four times 
as many children as the city schools, there are as 
many city children taking Physics as all the county 
children combined. He also pointed out that while 
approximately the same number of city children as 
county children were taking Physics, in terms of 
cost of equipment, the city children had twice as 
much equipment to work with. His figures showed 
that of the 24 cities only one did not offer Physics; 
of the 100 counties,: however, 48 failed to offer 
Physics. 

It is to the problem of better and more science 
instruction in Virginia’s public schools that Dr. Sid- 
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ney S. Negus, Head of the Department of Bio-Chem- 
istry, Medical College of Virginia; Mrs. B. G. Hear- 
wole, chemistry teacher, Wilson Memorial High 
School; and State Senator Lloyd C. Bird, President 
of the Virginia Academy of Science, address them- 
selves in this issue of the Journal. 

While the major field of each is chemistry, the 
are interested in improvement in instruction in a!! 
scientific fields. Some of the specific recommendation 
are: 


1. The formation of more science clubs. (Onl 
25% of the schools surveyed by Dr. Cooper posses 
them. ) 

2. Greater participation in the Talent Searcl 
program. 

3. Provision by industry of scholarships tc 
worthy students. 


Dr. Negus recommends that the State Department 
of Education employ a Supervisor of Science. We 
now have full time supervisors in fields such as dis- 
tributive education, trade and industrial education, 
art, music, agriculture, home economics, and business 
education. 

With so great a margin for improvement and so 
important a field as science, it seems to us that Dr. 
Negus has with great appropriateness raised the ques- 
tion, ‘“Why not a Supervisor of Science?”’ 


Elementary Science Important, Too 


While what Dr. Negus, Mrs. Heatwole, and Sen- 
ator Bird have had to say deals with science on the 
secondary level, we must not overlook the great im- 
portance of science instruction in the elementary 
grades. 

Here many schools and school systems are doing 
a good job, but too few. Last summer a Norfolk 
County workshop, composed of science teachers, and 
college professors, developed a course of study for 
Science in the elementary grades, covering grades one 
through nine. It sets up science objectives, lists basic 
understandings, suggests activities, with textbook 
references to assist teachers with techniques and 
procedures. 

Prepared by teachers who will themselves use it, 
this course of study demonstrates the fact that every 
elementary teacher with a bit of energy and ingenuity 
can, beginning with the first grade, teach the use of 
the scientific method and develop in children an in- 
creasing understanding of the great and important 
wonderland of science. 


Senator Bird says, quite properly: ‘‘Probably the 
most important question that could be asked of sec- 
ondary schgols today is posed in this issue of the 
Journal’. We should like to expand his statement 
to include elementary schools.as well. Because all 
along the line, each according to his level of maturity, 
childien should be provided that type of science 
education that only adequate training and equipment 
can provide. 

In time of peace this is necessary if our scientific 
world is to be understood, operated, and improved. 
In time of war it is important for survival itself. 
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The Nation Needs 


How may Virginia “seed beds’ be better cultivated? 


by SIDNEY S. NEGUS 


NE of the most serious prob- 

lems facing industry, govern- 
mental laboratories and universi- 
ties today is the shortage of scien- 
tific manpower. It has become 
such a grim problem that many in- 
dustrial corporations are resorting 
to radio and magazine advertising 
to let young people know of the 
urgent need for technically trained 
college and university graduates. 
There are approximately 60 mil- 
lion civilians employed in _ the 
United States, including about 4 
million in the professions. Of this 
number, only about | per cent or 
600,000 are employed in physical 
and biological sciences and engi- 
neering. On this small segment de- 
pends a large part of the national 
security and future increase in liv- 
ing standards. Therefore, maxi- 
mum utilization of available man- 
power and recruitment of more 


students into the scientific fields are - 


extremely essential. 

The American Chemical Society 
has just completed the first exten- 
sive survey of the enrollment of 
students majoring in chemistry 
in 793 United States colleges, uni- 
versities, and institutes of tech- 
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nology. This survey shows that 
the enrollment is declining and 
will continue to do so until 1954- 
1955 when the graduating classes 
will be less than half the size of 
the 1949-1950 classes. 

The nation’s top mobilization 
planning agency, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, has become so 
alarmed about the situation that 
it has announced recently a new 
federal policy on scientific and 
engineering manpower in which 
is described the duties and obliga- 
tions of industrial employers, pro- 
fessional associations, educational 
institutions and governmental 
agencies in alleviating the current 
shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers. On the high school level, 
it is recommended by ODM that 
curricula be strengthened so that 
more graduates may be influenced 
and prepared to pursue scientific 
studies in the colleges and engi- 
neering schools of the nation. Ac- 
cording to ODM, a closer relation- 
ship between science teachers in 
colleges and high schools is imper- 
ative to keep students of the latter 
aware of the present opportunities 
in scientific fields. 


More Neientists 





Dr. Sidney S. Negus is chair- 
man of the Department of Bio- 
chemistry at the Medical College 
of Virginia. He has served as 
president of the Virginia Acade- 
my of Science and as chairman 
of the Virginia Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 


What Is Being Done On the 
High School Level to Alleviate 
This Situation? There have been 
a number of commendable efforts 
made in the past dozen years to 
forestall just such a scientific man- 
power shortage as we have today 
but they have not been effective 
enough to cope with the increased 
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demand for scientific personnel. 
For example, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the National 
Bureau of Standards over a period 
of years have employed as techni- 
cal aides selected groups of high 
school graduates hoping that they 
would be influenced to go on with 
their scientific training and perhaps 
later return to one of the institutes 
or to the bureau for permanent 
employment. The limited num- 
ber of students who have had this 
summer experience have done a 
great deal to stimulate interest in 
science among their high school 
associates. A list of industrial lab- 
oratories and educational institu- 
tions which have followed suit in 
this plan would be an imposing 
one. 


Much more far-reaching in this 
respect has been the pioneering 
work of Science Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in administering di- 
rectly or indirectly through Science 
Clubs of America, hundreds of 
high school science clubs over the 
nation, and science fairs and science 
talent searches on both State and 
national levels. By these devices, 
thousands of secondary pupils 
with aptitudes for scientific careers 
have been discovered and en- 
couraged, financially and other- 
wise, to specialize in college in 
some field of science. Science Clubs 
of America has conducted for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
eleven annual national science tal- 
ent searches. Of the 440 top win- 
ners, Only one has been a student 
from a Virginia high school, Ruth 
Flinn Harrell of Maury High 
School, Norfolk. This poor record 
should not be taken, however, as 
too indicative of the science teach- 
ing situation in Virginia high 
schools since many outstanding 
teachers are not yet ‘‘sold’’ on this 
type of contest for their pupils. 


That all scientists of Virginia 
are keenly interested in the prob- 
lem is shown by the various vol- 
untary committees working on it. 
Among them is a Junior Academy 
of Science Coxnmittee headed by 
Mrs. Thelma C. Heatwole of Wil- 
son Memorial High School, a Vir- 
ginia Science Talent Search Com- 
mittee headed by Professor E. C. 
McClintock of the University of 
Virginia, and an Awards Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Section of 
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the American Chemical Society, of 
which Senator Lloyd C. Bird is 
chairman, which honors each year 
an outstanding high school science 
teacher of the State. The ac- 
complishments of these commit- 
tees on a State level have been 
commendable but not effective 
enough to bring about opportuni- 
ties for secondary school students 
interested in the study of science 
comparable to those in most other 
states. 


Last June, after considering the 
question of what could be done at 
pre-college educational levels to 
help alleviate the critical shortage 
of scientists for research, engineer- 
ing, teaching and technical work, 
the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation decided to go ahead with 
a most ambitious action program 
called the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation. A general 
administrative committee has been 
appointed and grants in aids for 
the general support of FSAF have 
been received from seventeen spon- 
sors. [he principal lines of action 
scheduled for immediate attention 
are research in science teaching, in- 
stitutes and workshops for science 
teachers, science teacher recogni- 
tion awards, science achievement 
awards for students, and guid- 
ance and other services to science 
students. 


Scientific Careers 


Added to these efforts to do 
something about the scientific 
manpower shortage are many 
others on national and State levels. 
The American Chemical Society 
with its 67,000 members is urg- 
ing that its 142 local sections in 
the country conduct ‘‘grassroots 
campaigns’ to inform high school 
students more adequately about 
the opportunities in scientific ca- 
reers. It is felt that there is a 
“withering at the grassroots’ be- 
cause, since 1940, the number of 
high school students taking the 
physical sciences has decreased 
alarmingly. It appears that ‘‘seed- 
ing conditions’ are becoming 
poorer and poorer each year. The 
situation in Virginia has been sur- 
veyed recently by Dr. Byron N. 
Cooper, Professor of Geology at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
A few excerpts from this report 
which summarizes 278 replies to 





OUR COVER—First place winner 
in Individual Exhibits at the 1952 
Virginia Junior Academy of Science 
meeting was Charles Moncure of Rad- 
ford High School, Radford. His sub- 
ject was “A Study of Cryptobranchus 
Allegheniensis.” Charles Moncure, as 
shown above, is our “cover boy” for 
this month’s issue with emphasis on 
science, particularly stressing the need 
for more scientists. 


(Photograph by Carter Harrison, 
Hampton, Virginia) 


a questionnaire sent to high school 
principals and science teachers, will 
surprise most readers of this article. 
“About 35 per cent of Virginia 
high schools have the basic items 
of equipment for learning first- 
hand the fundamental principles 
of physical and biological science.”’ 
‘Nearly 80 per cent of Virginia 
high schools indicate lack of ade- 
quate physical equipment for satis- 
factory instruction in science— 
only one third of the science lab- 
oratories are equipped with gas.”’ 
‘Less than half the total of Vir- 
ginia high school students have 
opportunities to receive basic sci- 
ence instruction from an_ ade- 
quately prepared teacher.”’ ‘‘Only 
35 per cent of the schools reported 
the possession of equipment for 
even demonstrations in physics.”’ 
Certainly Virginia is not at pres- 
ent doing a creditable job in nur- 
turing budding scientists. 

How Can Virginia High 
Schools in the Future Contribute 
More Effectively to the Nation’s 
Scientific Manpower? Schools are 
urged to use all kinds of tests and 
techniques to help the backward 
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child, which is as it should be, 
but a corresponding program for 
the development of the better stu- 
dents is lacking in too many cases. 
Realizing full well such difficul- 
ties as inadequate salaries for out- 
standing and inspiring teachers of 
science, that high schools cannot 
be primarily college preparatory 
institutions since only a fraction of 
their students enter college, that 
half the high schools in the coun- 
ry enroll fewer than 200 students 
and have total teaching staffs of 
seven or eight teachers, and that 
there is danger in high-pressuring 
high school students into certain 
courses at a time when they are 
not equipped to judge their own 
capabilities, nevertheless hundreds 
of scientifically trained individuals 
in Virginia join me in the follow- 
ing recommendation: That there 
be appointed to work in the State 
Department of Education a Super- 
visor of Science Instruction. To 
be qualified for appointment to 
such an important position, a per- 
son should have a recognized back- 
ground of successful and inspiring 
science teaching, preferably in a 
Virginia high school. He or she 
would have to be a good organizer 
with an unusual ability to get 
along well with other people. 

If the position were established 
and a capable person appointed 
to fill it, there would be forthcom- 
ing immediately full cooperation 
in the way of volunteer assistance 
from hundreds of Virginia scien- 
tists in industry, education and 
government. They would help 
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in guidance programs, in arrang- 
ing trips to laboratories and 
plants, would establish a speakers’ 
bureau, and assist in many other 
ways. 

Industry has so much at stake 
in the availability of future ade- 
quate scientific manpower that it 
would not only work closely with 
such a State Supervisor of Science 
Instruction but considering the 
emergency, would undoubtedly 
contribute funds to a Virginia 
Science Foundation which might 
be organized. Because of limitation 
of funds, it has not been possible 
for the National Science Founda- 
tion to take any concrete action 
on the problem of secondary edu- 
cation. However, it plans to con- 
tinue its studies of the problem 
and to take a more direct interest 
at a later date. Industry and busi- 
ness could be influenced to help 
purchase scientific equipment for 
high schools, especially for phys- 
ics, as they are doing now for 
many colleges. 

Obviously, college teachers of 
science would welcome such an 
appointment because of their in- 
terest in better prepared freshmen. 
Scientists in governmental posi- 
tions in Virginia are keenly con- 
cerned about the scientific man- 
power shortage and have signified 
their desire to cooperate fully with 
a State Supervisor of Science In- 
struction. Elementary and high 
school science school teachers 
would benefit in many ways. For 
one thing, there would be estab- 
lished a central clearing house in 


A State Supervisor of Sci- 
ence Instruction is recom- 
mended to help alleviate 
the scientific manpower 
shortage. 





A Call for Scientists— 


Like poets, scientists are some- 
times born, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. The fact is, scientists 
are made, not born. 

To meet the scientific man- 
power needs, young people must 
be trained in the scientific fields. 
The need is urgent. Next to 
management, science is America’s 
greatest resource. These are the 
ones on which our survival may 
depend. 

Probably the most important 
question that could be asked of 
secondary schools today is posed 
in this issue of the Journal. How 
can Virginia high schools con- 
tribute more effectively to the 
nation’s scientific manpower? 
The question arises from a dis- 
cussion that points up a need. 
Suggestions made in dealing with 
the question should have careful 
consideration. If they don’t pro- 
vide a practical and satisfactory 
answer, an effort should be made 
through study and consultation 
to develop a plan that would. 
The Virginia Academy of Science 
and other interested organiza- 
tions would surely be willing to 
cooperate in every way. 


Lloyd C. Bird, President 


Virginia Academy of Science 











the State for the assessment and 
distribution of the abundant sci- 
ence teaching and demonstration 
material now available. Much of 
this may be obtained without cost. 

Members of the Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science, the Virginia Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical 
Society, the Engineers’ Clubs and 
other State scientific organizations 
have been instructed by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to do 
everything they can to help allevi- 
ate the present and apparently in- 
creasing scientific manpower short- 
age. Considering all angles of the 
problem, it is their decided opinion 
that the first tremendously help- 
ful. step in this direction in Vir- 
ginia would be the establishment 
in the State Department of Edu- 
cation of the position of Super- 
visor of Science Instruction. They 
stand ready to help in every way 
possible to better cultivate the 
‘“seed-beds’’ of scientific training 
in Virginia. 
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Achieving With Living Projects 


by MRS. THELMA CROWLEY HEATWOLE 


HEMISTRY in the secondary 

school has long been thought 
of as a college preparatory subject, 
and as such has been religiously 
shunned by the majority of sec- 
ondary school pupils. Only those 
who were sure that they were 
college-bound, and who expected 
to train themselves as teachers in 
the science field, as chemists, phy- 
Sicians, nurses, dieticians, labora- 
tory technicians, and the like, felt 
that the subject had any value for 
them. Even today, in this Age of 
Science, that opinion persists in far 
more of our schools than we care 
to admit. 

To be sure, chemistry is of im- 
mense value to those students 
whose future work will have it as 
a basis, but anyone who lives is 
going to reap the benefits, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that 
chemistry has given to our civiliza- 
tion. The results of chemical re- 
search are so much a part of our 
lives today that we cannot con- 
ceive of a world in which they do 
not exist. Therefore, an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
the subject upon which our civili- 
zation depends is of value to any 
student. A basic understanding of 
chemistry will add breadth to his 
life, give him added assurance in 
the midst of insecurity, bring him 
up to date on past achievements, 
make him at home in his world, 
and remove his blind superstitious 
terrors and his primitive anxieties. 


Many secondary schools divide 
their offerings in chemistry into 
College Preparatory Classes and 
Chemistry for Everyday Living; 
others make no distinction be- 
tween the two, and hope that the 


teacher will have sufficient in- 
genuity and industry to teach 
both in the same class. If the 


work is to be organized to meet the 
scientific needs of such a group, 
there is one thing that is essential: 
the interest of the pupil. 

It was pleasing to hear Dr. 
Irving Langmuir say that a fre- 
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quent question asked him by the 
director of the Research Labora- 
tory where he began his scientific 
work was: “‘Are you having fun?” 
That has been my philosophy of 
teaching chemistry, for where there 
is fun there ts interest, and difficult 
work, even the mechanics of writ- 
ing formulas and equations, or the 
intricacies of various substitution 
and derivative products of organic 
chemistry, becomes simple when 
learned by applying it to living 
problems. 


Chemistry in Living Problems 


Over a period of years my 
classes have found many ways to 
have fun and learn with chemistry. 
There was a world of learning 
gained from our ‘“‘House That 
Chemistry Built.”’ The building 
of the model house in itself re- 
quired much skill and labor, not 
all of which might be considered 
essential to the field of chemistry, 
but we used the house as a shell to 
show the chemistry that went into 
its making. First, we studied and 
tested the relative merits of build- 
ing materials, decided upon the 
ones we found adapted for our 
purpose, then scaled the plans and 
blueprinted them on_ blueprint 
paper made in our darkroom. Each 
item that would be needed for the 
building, furnishing, decorating, 
and landscaping of a house was 
listed for studying to see wherein 


chemistry had a part in its manu- 
facture. The list was formidable! 
We were forced to limit our study 
to those items on the list that we 
would actually use in our own 
model house. We were further 
limited in the preparation of those 
things by the supplies and facilities 
available in our laboratory. With 
all planning done (formulas 
worked out or found by extensive 
search, and supplies collected from 
local drug stores and nearby chem- 
ical supply houses), we were ready 
for the building of the house. 
While one group was cutting the 
joists, sills, flooring, and weather- 
boarding, another group was mak- 
ing the things that would be used 
in its construction. The glue that 
was used to hold it together was 
the first essential. Next, the coat- 
ing that served as insulation on the 
electric wire that was to go into 
the house was put on, hardened, 
and tested. By the time the house 
had become a reality, the labora- 
tory work had been done on the 
things to go on and in it. White 
paint had been made for its ex- 
terior, green paint was ready for 
the roof, pastel shades of paint 
were waiting to be used on the 
interior. The wall paper, floor 
stain, and floor wax had been 
made. We had several major dis- 
appointments; the bricks were too 
crumbly for use, we didn’t have 
enough heat to fuse the ingredients 





Mrs. B. G. Heatwole has been teaching chemistry at Wilson 
Memorial High School in Fishersville since 1947 when the school 
began. In 1949 she won the Distinguished Service Award for 
Outstanding Teaching of Secondary School Science, given by the 
Virginia Section of the American Chemical Society. Only four 
such awards have been made. She was also the recipient of a 
General Electric Fellowship in Chemistry with which she worked 
in the Research Laboratory at Schenectady, New York. 

Eight of Mrs. Heatwole’s students have won honorable mention 
out of twelve entries in the National Science Talent Search in the 
past three years. They were all among the top 300 in the United 
States and among the top 15 winners in the State. Many of her 
students are now in college on scholarships won this way and at 


least six are majoring in science. 
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Exhibits by Science 
lubs were an interesting 
eature at the Spring 
1eeting of the Virginia 
unior Academy of Sci- 
nce, held this year at 
Jld Point Comfort. 






































“Our Chemical Hob- 
ies that Lead to Voca- 
tions” was the subject of 
the above Club Exhibit 
which won third place. It 
was prepared by the 
Chemistry Club of Wil- 
son Memorial High 
School, Fishersville, 
sponsored by Mrs. B. G. 
Heatwole. 


First place club exhibit 
was “A Study of Life in 
the Chesapeake Bay’, by 
Hampton High School, 
sponsored by Kathryn 
Bully. 


“Blood Typing” was 
the subject of the second 
place club exhibit by the Newport News High School, Susie Floyd, 
sponsor. President of the Virginia Junior Academy of Science, 
Claude Barfield, is shown with a portion of his school’s exhibit. 


Among individual exhibits, “Cavern Formation” won third place. 
It was arranged by Virginia Womble of Wilson Memorial High 
School, Fishersville, Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, sponsor. 


First award went to Charles W. Moncure of Radford High School, 
shown on cover, with Mae Jennings his sponsoring teacher, while a 
“Model Wind Tunnel” placed second by Gerald Walberg of Norview 
High School, Norfolk County, Franklin D. Kizer, sponsor. 














for glassmaking, and our plastic 
hardened before we could mold it 
into furniture. The textile dye- 
ing had worked out exceptionally 
well; the interior decorators had 
dyed the textiles to be used for 
rugs, draperies, curtains, and 
bed spreads. They had mor- 

























danted the ones to be used with 


direct dyes, 


and had. completed 


the complicated reactions necessary 
for diazo, vat, and acid dyes. The 
photographers had made miniature 


photographs 


in the. darkroom, 


framed them, and gilded the 
frames. Others had made the 
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THE HOUSE THAT CHEMISTRY BUILT was a living project made by 
students, from bricks to silver for table setting. Learning formulas this way was 
fun and chemistry has a practical meaning for these students in everyday life. 


GROUP AT WORK IN DARKROOM, making photos of classwork on 


Living Projects. All photographs used with this article are student made. 


pottery (tiny plates, cups com 
plete with handles, saucers, plat 

ters, vases, and candle holders 

from potters’ clay and had bakec 

glazed, and painted it. To finis 

the table setting a silver servic 

had been made by silver platin 

copper. Glass microscope _ slide 
had been silvered for mirrors- 

not too successfully, I will admit 
Soaps, cleaners, silver polish, fur 
niture polish, a full line of cos 
metics, and a well stocked home 
medicine chest were ready to be 
placed in the house for its future 
“occupants” to use. ‘he car that 
was to stand in the carport had 
been polished to brilliance with 
our own brand of auto wax, and 
a supply of anti-freeze was ready 
for its winter use. Even the fer 
tilizer had been made for use on 
the shrubbery and _ grass that 
would landscape the lawn. 


Learning Can Be Fun 
When the last door had been 


(Continucd on page 29) 





Science Clubs — 

The Virginia Junior Academy of 
Science, affiliated with Science Clubs 
of America and sponsored by the 
Virginia Academy of Science, has as 
its purpose the encouragement of the 
young scientists in our high schools. 

The VJAS sponsors in the Spring 
of each year Open Houses at five 
leading colleges in the State at which 
clubs affiliated with VJAS may enter 
club and individual projects for 
competition. From entries at the 
Open Houses, selections are made to 
determine the exhibits eligible for 
entry at the VJAS meeting, held in 
May of each year. At that meeting 
the final selection of three individual 
and three club awards are made, and 
cash prizes given the winning ex- 
hibitors. 

The 1953 meeting will be held at 
the Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington. 

Science Clubs should be organized 
early in the fall and projects begun 
at that time. 

For information concerning or- 
ganization of clubs or affiliation 
with the Virginia Junior Academy 
of Science, write the chairman of the 
VJAS Committee, Mrs. Thelma C. 
Heatwole, 1411 Churchville Ave- 
nue, Staunton, Virginia. 
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Vocational Education In Virginia 


* ardababes fot education has 
as its specific purpose the train- 
ng of individuals to earn a living 
nd to live a complete and satisfy- 
ng life. It includes selected and or- 
inized experiences which will not 
mly prepare them for entry in an 
ccupational field or for advance- 
nent in their chosen fields if al- 
eady employed, but also for 
atisfying and effective participa- 
ion as members of a family and 
itizens of the community in 
vhich they live. It is inseparable 
rom general education in that each 
ontributes to the aims of the 
ther. In Virginia, vocational 
ducation has been an integral part 
f the total program of education 
n the public schools since pro- 
visions were made for federal sup- 
port in 1917. 

The foregoing statements 
should not cause the educator to 
lose sight of the importance of 
developing the ability to make a 
living as a major objective of 
vocational education. To the ex- 
tent that vocational education 
becomes academic cr  informa- 
tional, to just that extent will it 
fail in attaining its accepted ob- 
jectives. Any attempt to force vo- 
cational programs in the high 
schools to conform to the tradi- 
tional academic pattern of content 
and schedules frequently results 
in outcomes that are disappointing 
to students, teachers, and school 
administrators alike. 


Last Contact for Many 

The need for vocational educa- 
tion increases as our society be- 
comes more complex and our occu- 
pational opportunities become 


by FRANK B. CALE 


more varied, more specialized, and 
more numerous. Moreover, the 
number of individuals attending 
high school is steadily increasing. 
While the percentage of graduates 
attending college is increasing 
slightly, the fact remains that for 
approximately three-fourths of our 
youth, the high school constitutes 
their last contact with ‘‘formal’’ 
education. This group, together 
with a large number of drop-outs, 
constitutes the major challenge 
to the public schools to provide 
an educational program to meet 
the needs of “‘all the children of 
all the people’. 

Vocational education, however, 





this fact has not been fully recog- 
nized by some school administra- 
tors and as a result the teacher is 
so loaded with duties connected 
with the day high schoo! program 
that insufficient time and energy 
are left to develop this important 
out-of-school part of the voca- 
tional program. 


Scope of Training Offered 

Some idea of the nature and 
scope of the vocational program in 
Virginia high schools can be ob- 
tained by a study of the accom- 
panying table showing the de- 
partments in the several fields of 
vocational education, 1951-52. 


TABLE I 
DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1951-52 


Vocational Field 


Approved Vocational 


Per Cent of Schools 


Departments in Secondary Schools Maintaining Departments! 


Agriculture 

Business 

Distributive eee 
ee eee 


Trade and Industrial 


265 56 
408 86 
44 9 
388 82 
177 37 


1Based on a total of 474 accredited senior and junior high schools in the State. 


does not stop with the high 
schools. A comprehensive pro- 
gram provides for the needs of 
citizens of all ages, from fourteen 
to the age of retirement. Classes 
for out-of-school youth and for 
adults constitute a large part of 
the responsibility of many voca- 
tional teachers. Unfortunately, 





ciation. 


This article by Frank B. Cale, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, represents the 
seventh and final article in the series of pres- 
entations sponsored by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
Previous articles dealt with the 
fields of Agricultural Education, Business 
Education, Distributive Education, Home 
Economics Education, and Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. The general education 
area of Industrial Arts appeared in the 
article which dealt with the broad field of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
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In addition, Danville Technical 
School, Woodrow Wilson Tech= 
nical School, Manassas Technical 
School, Wise County Technical 
School, and Washington County 
Technical School provide voca- 
tional training in trade and indus- 
trial and office occupations for in- 
school and out-of-school students. 
Virginia State College at Peters- 
burg and Norfolk, the Technical 
Institute of the College of William 
and Mary and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and St. Paul's 
Polytechnic Institute are in coop- 
eration with the Division of Vo- 
cational Education of the State 
Department of Education in offer- 
ing vocational courses below 
college grade. Specific vocational 
courses are provided for public 
service employees including fire- 
men, policemen, public utility 
operators, and the like. 
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Percentages included in Table 
I do not give a true picture of the 
needed expansion of the vocational 
program for it is evident that all 
high schools should not offer pro- 
grams in all the fields shown. For 
example, a study was made several 
years ago to determine the num- 
ber of schools that might well in- 
clude vocational agriculture in 
their offerings. The desired num- 
ber was placed at 415. On this 
basis, agriculture is now offered in 
64 per cent of the high schools 
that might appropriately offer it 
rather than in 56 per cent of them. 
Similar revisions might be made in 
the estimates for the other voca- 
tional fields. 

The problem of arranging sat- 
isfactory class scheduies including 
vocational subjects has always 
been with us. In some instances, 
it is becoming more acute as the 
number of courses offered by the 
school increases, schools become 
crowded, and teaching loads be- 
come heavier. In such cases the 
temptation to sacrifice vocational 
objectives or instructional pro- 
ficiency for administrative expe- 
diency may become very great. As 
a result, the vocational courses 
tend to become more academic and 
less functional. The close coop- 
eration of vocational and non-vo- 
cational teachers, together with the 
division superintendent and the 
high school principal, is a prereq- 
uisite to the solution of this ad- 
mittedly troublesome problem. 
Unless the vocational course or 
courses are complete enough to de- 
velop actual vocational compe- 
tency for a given occupational 
level, it may well be questioned 
whether such courses should be 
included in the high school offer- 
ings. 

Criteria for Evaluation 

Previous articles in this series 
have explained vocational pro- 
grams in the specific fields. No at- 
tempt has been made here to sum- 
marize these articles. Whatever 
the area of vocational specializa- 
tion, certain standards are, or 
should be, common to all. In 
1950, the Rhode Island State De- 
partment of Education issued a 
report of a Survey Committee for 
improving vocational education in 
that State. The report listed eight 
criteria for evaluating vocational 
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programs. Because they are 
equally applicable to Virginia, 
they are included here as a sum- 
mary for all vocational and gen- 
eral educators who are genuinely 
interested in having vocational 
education make its maximum con- 
tribution to the total program of 


education in the public schools 
of Virginia. The criteria are as 
follows: 


1. The instructor is experienced 
and skilled in the occupation for 
which he is providing training 
and qualified for his duties under 
the provisions of the State Plan’ for 
Vocational Education. 

2. The courses are offered to 
students who are selected because 
they are workers in an occupation 
or because they are interested in 
and capable of becoming workers 
in the occupation for which the 
courses are designed to prepare. 

3. The training environment 
is or includes the working environ- 








ment to the maximum degree pos- 
sible. 

4. The aim of the course is to 
train present and _ prospectiv: 
workers for proficiency in a specific 
occupation or family of occupa 
pations. 

5. The course content is suc! 
as will specifically function in th 
occupation and the training i 
given at a time the learner need 
it. 

6. The course or courses ar 
complete enough to develop actua 
vocational competence for a giver 
occupational level. 

7. The class personnel have 
made a_ tentative occupational 
choice on the basis of personal in 
terest, aptitude, and the require- 
ments of the occupations. 

8. Training is provided with 
a realistic relationship to the kind 
and number of employment op- 
portunities open to those who 
complete the training. 
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An Analysis of Salary Schedules for Teachers Holding 
Bachelor’s Degrees for 1952-53 









(This analysis applies only to teachers with bachelor’s degrees. Thirty-six 
percent of Virginia’s teachers do not hold degrees and, therefore, receive 
less than those referred to in this study. This analysis applies only to regular 






classroom teachers. Vocational and special teachers, e.g. agriculture, home 





economics, etc., are not included. ) 












An examination of the salary schedules for bachelor Whereas only six counties have maximum sal- 
jegree teachers in Virginia for 1952-53 reveals the aries in excess of $3200, fifteen, or more than 


‘ollowing general conditions: half, of the cities have maximum salaries in 
excess of $3200. 






1. Nine cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
of as much or more than the maximum salary 
COUNTIES 
in eleven counties. : 
Top salaries for experienced teachers vary from 






















a Soe ote Se $2500 in eleven counties to $5000 in Arlington. 
re een $3000 Bland $2500 $4500 in Fairfax, $3300 in Alleghany, Norfolk and 
Fairfax 2900 Charles City 2500 Warren. The eleven counties having top salaries of 
Loudoun 2520 Essex 2500 only $2500 ; 

Prince William 2500 King and Queen 2500 Y are: 
Madison 2500 

Cities Mathews 2500 Bland Middlesex 
Alexandria 3000 Middlesex 2500 Charles City New Kent 
Falls Church 2900 New Kent 2500 Essex Patrick 
Hampton 2500 Patrick 2500 King and Queen Richmond 
Newport News 2500 Richmond 2500 Madison Westmoreland 

Mathews 


Richmond 2500 Westmoreland 2500 









2. In eighty-five counties, the maximum salaries The median top salary for 1952-53 is $2800, as 
are less than $3200. In only one city, Buena compared with $2350 in 1951-52. Of the counties 
Vista, is the maximum salary less than $3200. below the median, eleven were in the upper half in 





ability to pay. They are as follows: 























Maximum Salaries Number of Counties 

$3100 7 Gloucester $2700 James City $2600 
3000 8 Goochland 2700 Spotsylvania 2600 
2960 1 Lancaster 2700 Surry 2600 
2900 13 Northumberland 2700 Mathews 2500 
2800 17 Page 2700 New Kent 2500 
2700 14 Wythe 2700 
2600 14 
2500 11 





CITIES 





3. Twenty-three of the twenty-eight cities have 
beginning salaries in excess of $2000, whereas 





The highest top salaries in the cities were as follows: 













only thirty-three of the ninety-eight counties iia $4500 Newport News $3750 
have beginning salaries in excess of $2000. Falls Church 4400 Martinsville 3600 
‘ 5 : Richmond 4000 Portsmouth 3600 

4. The median beginning salary for city teachers Norfolk 3800 cares 3600 
is $2250, or $250 more, as compared with 
$2000 for the counties; while the median The median top salary for bachelor degree city 
maximum for cities is $3300, or $500 more, teachers for 1952-53 is $3300, as compared with 
as compared with $2800 for counties. $3000 in 1951-52. 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM COUNTY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 














1951-52—1952-53 

Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1952-53 County 1952-53 1951-52 1952-53 County 1952-53 1951-52 
l Arlington ....... $3000 $2900 l Arlington $5000 $4700 
2 a eee ee 2900 2500 2 Fairfax 4500 4000 
3 Loudoun ..... ie. us| | ee 2220 3 Alleghany 3300 2900 
4 Prince William ...... 2500 2100 3 Norfolk 3300 3100 
5 Gloucester ........ 2400 2100 3 Warren 3300 2800 
5 Hensico oi300'. ,'7U: 2400 2200 6 Loudoun 3240 2796 
5 Princess Anne 2400 2200 7 Albemarle 3200 2900 
5 » tay aa? ee ee 2400 2100 F Chesterfield 3200 2700 
9 Norfolk ..... 2350 2200 7 Fauquier 3200 2780 
10 Alleghany ... 2300 2000 7 Giles 3200 2700 
10 Giles may ee 2300 2100 7 Princess Anne 3200 3050 
10 Mathews .. 2300 2050 7 Prince William 3200 2700 
13 Chesterfield 2200 2150 7 Wise 3200 2750 
13 Fauquier 2200 2180 14 Greensville 3100 2650 
13 Henry . 2200 23 200 14 Henrico 3100 3100 
13 Isle of Wight of. 2200 2050 14 Isle of Wight 3100 2600 
13 Lancaster . ee 2200 2000 14 King William ‘ 3100 2600 
13 Northumberland 2200 2000 14 Roanoke 3100 2632 
13 Prince George 2200 2050 14 Rockbridge 3100 2600 
13 Roanoke 2200 2068 14 Southampton 3100 2600 
13 Warren 2200 2200 21 Augusta 3000 2500 
22 Dickinson 21 4 2160 21 Buchanan 3000 2500 
23 Bedford . 21( 2000 21 Henry 3000 2530 
23 Clark . hh 2000 21 Nansemond 3000 2500 
23 Culpeper 2100 2000 21 Powhatan 3000 2500 
23 Nansemond 2100 2050 21 Shenandoah 3000 2500 
23 Orange 2100 2000 21 Stafford 3000 2500 
23 Richmond 2100 2000 21 York 3000 2500 
23 Southampton ...... 2100 2050 29 Botetourt 2960 2460 
23 Westmoreland ... ‘ 2100 2000 30 Bath 2900 2450 
31 Sg ee ee 2081 2250 30 Campbell 2900 2451 
32 Ne ols 2052 2052 30 Culpeper 2900 2450 
33 Nelson ; = 2050 2050 30 Dinwiddie 2900 2400 
34 tt “Se eee 2000 2000 30 Halifax ; ol a Sey a 2400 
34 PS “Sg eee 2000 2000 30 King George 2900 2400 
34 Amelia Bees oy «eee , 2000 2000 30 Orange 2900 2400 
34 re . 2000 2000 30 Prince George . 2900 2400 
34 Appomattox .. 4] 2000 2000 30 Rappahannock ae re 2400 
34 eee 2000 2000 30 Rockingham 2900 2400 
34 RO De SP a ose 2000 2050 30 Russell .. “2960 2450 
34 Bland a 2000 2000 30 Sussex Pt. ee 2400 
34 ee Pa Tee 2000 2000 30 Washington = 2900 2400 
34 EE 2000 2000 43 Amelia sala a 2350 
34 Buchanan ..... Poo BO 2004 43 Bedford 2800 2350 
34 DRCHORERRME): 220.000». .'. 2000 2000 43 Brunswick 2800 2300 
34 ee 2000 2004.50 43 Caroline i ree 2300 
34 Caroline Shiba. ah < 2000 2000 43 Carroll ' sk 2300 
34 Gee ee eto 2000 2000 43 Clarke ~- . Hggee 2300 
34 Chee See otis 2000 2000 43 Craig x a. ee 2300 
34 Cte oS Fcc ca 2000 2100 43 Fluvanna . 2800 2600 
34 Craig PAPO y, « 2000 2000 43 Frederick 2800 2300 
34 Cumberland .... .. 2000 2000 43 Hanover 2800 2350 
34 ee! a ee eee 2000 2000 43 Highland 2800 2300 
34 Essex Sg ena wv uaa,». nee 2000 43 Montgomery 2800 2300 
34 pl Biety LE eat Sa eed 2000 2000 43 Northampton .. 2800 2300 
34 Fluvanna....... ee 2000 2000 43 Nottoway ee 2350 
34 ll ee oe : 2000 2000 43 Pittsylvania : 2800 2300 
34 Frederick ....... _ 2000 2000 43 Pulaski 2800 2350 
34 Goochland ........ 2000 2000 43 Tazewell sa 2800 2370 
34 OR 2000 2050 60 Amherst aa da eee 2250 
34 Greene eR 2000 2000 60 Appomattox 2700 2250 
34 Geer = PNA ee 2000 2000 60 Charlotte pte 2225 
34 Halifax TPR. 2. 2000 2000 60 Dickenson . 2700 2295 
34 Hanover ...... oa hy 2000 2000 60 Franklin . 2700 2250 
34 Highland ie 3 2000 2000 60 Gloucester 2700 2375 
34 Senet Gite oo. a 2000 2000 60 Goochland . 2 2200 
34 King ‘Georges ed... . 2000 2000 60 Lancaster 2700 2200 
34 King and Queen ..... ' 2000 2000 60 Louisa 2700 2200 
34 King William ...... . 2000 2000 60 Nelson .. ar 2700 2200 
34 ee ee ee ha ee 2000 2000 60 Northumberland 2700 2200 
34 owt 13). s.4 +05. ware: 2000 2000 60 Page Ae | -arae 2250 
34 Lunenburg ......... 2000 2000 60 Smyth Ter . ered 2268 
34 Madison ...... re. 2000 2000 60 Wythe 5 Sree 2200 
34 Mecklenburg ....... 2000 2000 74 Accomack sic. 43 ee 2150 
34 Middlesex BOTS 2000 2000 74 Buckingham 2600 2100 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries—1951-52—1952-53 














Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1952-53 County 1952-53 1951-52 1952-53 County 1952-53 1951-52 
34 Montgomery ree 2000 2000 74 Cumberland 2600 2100 
34 New Kent 2000 2000 74 Floyd 2600 2150 
34 Northampton 2000 2000 74 Grayson 2600 2100 
34 Nottoway 2000 2000 74 Grcene 2600 2100 
34 Page 2000 2000 74 James City 2600 2100 
34 Patrick 2000 2000 74 Lee 2600 2150 
34 Pittsylvania 2000 2000 74 Lunenburg 2600 2150 
34 Powhatan 2000 2000 74 Mecklenburg 2600 2120 
34 Prince Edward . 2000 2000 74 Prince Edward 2600 2100 
34 Pulaski 2000 2000 74 Scott 2600 2118.25 
34 Rappahannock . 2000 2000 74 Spotsylvania 2600 2180 
34 Rockbridge . 2000 2000 74 Surry 2600 2140 
34 Rockingham 2000 2000 88 Bland 2500 2000 
34 Russell 2000 2000 88 Charles City 2500 2000 
34 Scott 2000 2062.75 88 Essex 2500 2000 
34 Shenandoah 2000 2000 88 King and Queen 2500 2000 
34 Spotsylvania 2000 2000 88 Madison 2500 2000 
34 Stafford 2000 2000 88 Mathews 2500 2050 
34 Surry 2000 2000 88 Middlesex 2500 2000 
34 Sussex 2000 2050 88 New Kent 2500 2000 
34 Tazewell 2000 2000 88 Patrick 2500 2000 
34 Washington 2000 2000 88 Richmond 2500 2000 
34 Wythe 2000 2000 88 Westmoreland 2500 2000 








COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM CITY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 














1951-52—1952-53 
Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1952-53 City 1952-53 1951-52 1952-53 City 1952-53 1951-52 
l Alexandria $3000 $2700 l Alexandria $4500 $4200 
2 Falls Church 2900 2700 2 Falls Church 4400 4200 
3 Hampton 2500 2100 3 Richmond 4000 3700 
3 Newport News 2500 2250 4 Norfolk 3800 3650 
3 Richmond 2500 2400 5 Newport News 3750 3500 
6 Danville 2400 2100 6 Martinsville 3600 3600 
6 Martinsville :; 2400 2400 6 Portsmouth 3600 3300 
6 Portsmouth 2400 2200 6 Roanoke 3600 3300 
6 Roanoke 2400 2350 9 Lynchburg 3500 2886* 
6 Warwick . 2400 2150 9 Warwick 3500 3050 
6 Winchester ca apo 2400 2100 9 Winchester 3500 2800 
12 Norfolk . 2350 2350 12 Danville 3400 3100 
13 Bristol 2300 2000 12 Hampton 3400 3000 
13 Hopewell “¥ 2300 2100 14 Petersburg 3350 2765 
15 Williamsburg iu caaee 2100 15 Staunton 3300 3000 
16 Charlottesville a 2200 2000 16 Bristol 3200 2700 
16 Colonial Heights 2200 2150 16 Charlottesville 3200 3000 
16 Harrisonburg 2200 2200 16 Clifton Forge 3200 2850 
16 Staunton 30. 2000 16 Colonial Heights 3200 2700 
16 Suffolk wae: 2200 2100 16 Fredericksburg 3200** 2475 
21 Lynchburg 20) Shee 2050* 16 Harrisonburg 3200 2850 
22 Petersburg + aite sie 2050 16 Hopewell 3200 3200 
23 Waynesboro © dy or, 2). 2100 16 Radford 3200 2700 
24 Buena Vista i ae 2000 16 South Norfolk 3200 3100 
24 Clifton Forge 2000 2000 16 Suffolk 3200 2800 
24 Fredericksburg ry 2000** 2000 16 Waynesboro 3200 2800 
24 Radford Lae 2000 2100 16 Williamsburg 3200 3000 
24 South Norfolk 2000 2100 28 Buena Vista 2800 2300 








*These figures were for women. 


FOR MEN 





MINIMUM MAXIMUM 





$2292 $3381 








** These figures do not include a $200 cost of living supplement. 
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Citizenship Training 






by W. E. GARNETT 





Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


** fT WILL be old enough to vote 

for the first time this Fall, 
but I do not think I will do so 
since I know so little about the 
questions involved.’’ ‘This state- 
ment, recently made by a college 
senior to the writer was repeated 
over and over. In the investigation 
the writer has tried to learn why 
such a small percentage of Vir- 
ginians voted in the 1948 presi- 
dential election. The percentage 
of Virginians voting in this elec- 
tion, 23 per cent, and 30 per cent 
below the national average was 
less than that of 42 other states. 
In the 1949 Gubernatorial election 
only 18 per cent of those poten- 
tially eligible voted in the primary 
and only 15 per cent in the No- 
vember election. This is not a 
creditable showing for a State 
which claims to be the cradle of 
democracy. 

One-hundred years ago about 
3/5 of the potential voters voted 
in the Gubernatorial elections and 
around the Civil War period 4/5 
voted. 

One reason why we have such 
a poor voting record in Virginia 
traces to our inadequate citizenship 
training of the oncoming genera- 
tion. It is generally agreed that 
young people should have more 
adequate citizenship training. 
Concrete effort to bring this about 
is too frequently lacking. 

The schools are doing much 
fine work in citizenship train- 
ing in two directions. First, in 
class instruction and __ second, 
through extra curricular activities. 
However, some study of the situa- 
tion indicates that still more needs 
to be done. At least so the report 
of the 1950 ‘“‘Legislative Com- 
mission on the Teaching of Vir- 
ginia and Local History and Gov- 
ernment in the Public Schools,”’ 
and other studies indicate. 


Citizenship Challenges Bulletins 
Available 


Under the leadership of the late 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, of the 
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Blacksburg, Virginia 


State Department of Education, Agriculture Experiment Station 
several years ago an effort was to develop a series of bulletins 
made in cooperation with the looking to more active citizenship 
rural sociology division of the training. Since the untimely 





Citizendhip loo! 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 


CITIZENSHIP TOO is a new and colorful poster issued by the U. S. Treasury 
for use in schools to encourage School Savings Programs for the regular purchase 
of U. S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. Every boy and girl who learns to save reg- 
ularly by participating in this education program is learning one of the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship. The poster is available without charge from all state 
offices of the Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division and from the Ed- 
ucation Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D. C. The poster 
supplements the SCHOOL SAVINGS JOURNAL, the Fall 1952 issue of which 


will be distributed to schools throughout the nation early in October. 
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death of Dr. Alexander this under- 
taking has been continued by the 
writer. Four bulletins under the 
general title Cutizenship Chal- 
lenges have been completed to 
date: 


Part I 
Pages 
On Being a Good Citizen... 1-41 
Part II 
Local Government 1-28 
Part III 
Taxation 1-17 
Part IV 
Growing Government 
Activities and Costs 1-66 


These bulletins have been pre- 
pared for the use of fourth year 
high school students and adult dis- 
cussion groups. They are focused 
on Virginia’s civic, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and public poli- 
cies. They are written in the form 
of committee reports and include 
a number of discussion questions. 
Discussions are brief but suffi- 
ciently full to enable students to 
understand the subjects dealt with. 
They do not attempt to cover 
every current citizenship question 
but focus on a few of the funda- 
mental problems and bring to- 
gether material not readily acces- 
sible to the average high school 
civics teacher or group discussion 
leader. Many topics are treated 
on a trend basis covering the period 
1900-1950. One teacher using 
these bulletins on a trial basis said, 
‘My chief criticism of the material 
is that the questions awaken so 
much interest in the students that 
I had difficulty in keeping the class 
from all wishing to talk at the 
same time.’’ A number of schools 
have now used these bulletins 
either as supplements to the com- 
monly used text or as independent 
lessons. Without exception, com- 
ment has been most favorable. 


Order Bulletins 

Sample sets of these bulletins 
are available for any high school 
teacher by addressing the writer. 
Sets of these bulletins for indi- 
vidual students are available in 
lots of ten or more at ten cents per 
copy. 

Send your requests to W. E. 
Garnett, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 
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ARE YOU THIS 
MAN? 


One of our clients, an established, well-rated and 
respected supply house operating in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, seeks the services of two men, widely ac- 
quainted in the school field, for semi-professional 
sales/service positions. , Altho clientele is centered in 
educational field, it also covers entire institutional, 
industrial and governmental agency fields. Work is 
directly related to public health and preservation of 
plant. The men selected will be thoroughly trained in 
our clients’ products and procedures, and receive every 
assistance and cooperation. These positions offer prime 
opportunity to enter this remunerative field on no 
other investment than honest, intelligent, and con- 
scientious effort and an ability and willingness to fol- 
low proven procedures and accept minimum supervi- 
sion. One man will operate from Roanoke or vicinity 
.. . Winchester to Bristol. One man will operate from 
Richmond or vicinity . . . Tidewater west to Lynchburg. 
Requirements: Ages 25-35; perfect health; car in good 
condition; willingness to travel extensively. Remunera- 
tion, during training period and until territory is on 
paying basis consists of salary and expenses; thereafter 
on a profit sharing basis. For consideration furnish 
recent snapshot together with complete chronological 
resume covering entire personal and business history, 
setting forth all education, employment, earnings, mari- 
tal status, etc. Omission of details will eliminate 
consideration. All replies treated in confidence and no 
contact made with employers. Personal interviews will 
be arranged with those qualifying. 


HEGE, MIDDLETON & NEAL 


P.O. BOX 2993 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











Satisfaction Guaranteed 
-Service Always! 











THE experience of a host of Virginia 
schools served by JOHN G. KOLBE 
supports the truth of our principle: 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed—Service Al- 
ways!” Call on KOLBE to serve you, 
now, or whenever needed. 


PHONE 2-8314 


JOHN G. KOLBE. INC. 2iugAst sain stece 


RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 








THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Your Tuberculosis Association Wants To Know 





What You Need In School Health 


by NANCY LUTZ 
Director of Health Education and Factfinding, 
Virginia TB Association 


The role of your tuberculosis asso- 
ciation in cooperating with school 
health education is determined by what 
schools need, and how health education 
personnel can furnish consultation, 
services and materials to fit them. 


Health educators with tuberculosis 
associations often serve on community 
councils, health divisions, school health 
councils, and many health committees 
involving broad community interests, 
and as such can be valuable to schools 
as resource people to interpret what 
health facilities, services, and lacks exist 
in the community. After all health 
education begins before birth and ends 
at the grave, and while school health 
education concerns the age from pre- 
school through college, it is so related 
that well planned school and com- 
munity angles have to interlock to 
serve the best interests of students 
while they are learning to be responsi- 
ble individual citizens; while they learn 
to understand family and adult health 
responsibilities and how to become 
active in community health interests 
for the benefit of everyone. 


Growing School Health Program 


How then can your tuberculosis as- 
sociation contribute to developing a 
growing school health program and 
how best can it work with school 
people? The proper approach will help 
guarantee success and permanent in- 
terest. By clearing with superintend- 
ents and principals, responsible for ad- 
ministration, good public relations will 
exist with public, private, and paro- 
chial schools and colleges. 


There are common problems of 
health interest to schools and tuber- 
culosis associations. The usual school 
health defects of vision, hearing, nutri- 
tion, teeth, and emotional health are 
closely allied to preventive public 
health, the mental, economic and social 
problems of tuberculosis. They are 
common denominators from which 
mutual projects of interest can be de- 
veloped. Tuberculosis workers can co- 
operate with teachers, counselors, medi- 
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cal and dental service, nutritionists to 
carry them out. 


Tuberculosis associations have often 
pioneered with pilot studies which pro- 
vide workshops, regular teacher train- 
ing, services of a school health nurse, 
guidance programs, dental health, 
school health councils, and have shown 
the need for health educators, health 
coordinators and health examinations 
including chest X-rays. In carrying 
these out careful planning is necessary 
by both interested groups to establish 
if a demonstration is needed, what 
kind, the activities, personnel, cost and 
length of time needed for completion, 
the desired results, periodical evalua- 
tion and agreed continuation of the 
activity if it proves itself. 


Teaching materials have been fur- 
nished by tuberculosis associations for 
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Beatson 


Teacher Knows the Answer 


| 





a long time. These materials are writ- 
ten by qualified people, are up to date, 
scientifically correct and educationally 
sound. Schools find them useful and 
acceptable and should ask for new 
topics of interest as they are needed. 
If they are really needed tuberculosis 
associations will often try to produce 
them within budget limitations. They 
will also try to provide reprints of 
valuable pieces written by leading edu- 
cators. Materials approved by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Medical Association are ac- 
ceptable to schools. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion also prepares valuable pieces which 
can be used from kindergarten through 
high school. Of value to church, 
private and other kindergartens are the 
new and colorful posters, “Be Sure to 
Wash Your Hands”, “For Vim and 
Vigor Go to Bed Early”, ‘Good Food 
Helps Keep You Fit”, “We Cover 
Coughs and Sneezes”’, and “Your Doc- 
tor is Your Friend”. These czn also be 
used in elementary grades. 

For use in the intermediate grades 
is the pamphlet “Ways to Keep Well 
and Happy”, written by Ruth Strang. 





Not only arithmetic or grammar but teaching youngsters sound 
principles of physical and mental health is the teacher’s job. Promoting 
health education in schools is an important part of the program of 
voluntary tuberculosis associations which receive their sole support 
from the annual sale of Christmas Seals. (Photo courtesy Victor Kayfetz 


Productions.) 
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is concerned with general health 
ich as control of communicable dis- 
ise, nutrition and rest. It can be 
upplemented by the filmstrip in color, 
Keeping Well and Happy”. These two 
ieces illustrate that child health can 
e best approached through a total 
chool health program. 

“Building a Better World” is a 
eaching unit for junior and senior 
igh schools. It pertains to good mental 
iealth and shows how the home, class- 
oom and community affect it. It par- 
icularly emphasizes the role of the 
eacher in good mental health. It is 
ilso written by Ruth Strang. 

“The High School’s Part in Tuber- 
culosis Control” applies the tubercu- 
losis problem to students’ lives and 
shows how the school can assume its 
share in attacking tuberculosis in the 
community. 

The NTA edition of “Children with 
Special Health Problems” is helpful 
to parents, teachers and hospital per- 
sonnel in adapting education to chil- 
dren with tuberculosis, nutrition difh- 
culties, rheumatic fever, diabetes, al- 
lergies and epilepsy. 

Of value to colleges is the edition of 
“A Health for Colleges”, 
which is the Third National Confer- 
ence on Health in Colleges. Physicians, 
will 


Program 


teachers, nurses, administrators 
find this helpful in planning good 
total college health programs as well 
as tuberculosis control. 

The bible for teacher educa- 


tion is, as you already know, “Health 


text 


Education”, written by Dr. Charles 
C. Wilson, of Yale University, out- 
standing authority in public health and 
education. The 1948-fourth edition is 
available from the National Education 
Washington 6, D. C. 
and will be supplied by many tuber- 


Association, 


culosis associations, as a token toward 
better health instruction, health serv- 
ice and healthful living in our schools 
today. 


Many other slides, filmstrips, films, 
posters and exhibits, are available from 
your to be 
channeled through administrators. 
After all teachers are the experts in 
school should decide what ma- 
terials should ke used, how they should 
be used, and where they should be used. 
Tuberculosis associations welcome their 


tuberculosis association, 


and 


evaluation and suggestions for the fu- 
ture as they work together for better 
school health. 
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Living Projects 
(Continued from page 18) 


hung and the last rug had been 
placed, the entire group had had 
ample opportunity for working 
out percentage compositions, for 
writing formulas and equations, 
for using weights and measure- 
ments that required the conversion 
of the English scale into the 
metric system. No one had con- 
sidered it work; in fact, one stu- 
dent remarked that we hadn’t had 
class for a month! Yet the entire 
group knew how blueprinting was 
done. They knew the chemical 
formulas for making colors; they 
knew the primary and comple- 
mentary colors and the color com- 





binations. They had learned the 
uses of linseed oil, dryers, and tur- 
pentine in paints. They knew the 
nine classes of synthetic dyes, how 
they were made, and the dyeing 
procedures to use with them. They 
knew the constituents of soaps, 
cleaners, medicines, and cosmetics, 
and the comparative costs. They 
knew the way pottery is made, the 
chemistry of cement making, and 
how metal is silverplated. 

There is not a student in that 
class who does not have a greater 
understanding and appreciation 
of the materials that go into the 
making of his home, and that there 
is not one who will not be able 
to practice a wiser economy in 
buying for that home. Members of 
that class learned to work together, 
and even the most timid gained 
confidence in his ability. And 
best of all, although they had set 
for themselves an almost impossi- 
ble task, they learned to stick to 
the job until it was finished. 

It did not matter whether the 
student was college-bound, or was 
hoping that chemistry would helo 
him in his everyday life—both 
types of students learned the 
things that would supply their 
individual needs. 
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Thread-easy film path of RCA ‘*400’’ pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests ata 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
**400"’, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 
many in 7 to 20 seconds. 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the “‘thread-easy” 
RCA “400” 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector, 
But they prove more than just speed. They 


| prove you can’t beat the RCA “400” for 


downright easy operation. 
You can trust your RCA “400” 


| No need to cross your fingers when you turn 


on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 


| picture. And you get a clear, steady picture— 
| steadier than the Society of Motion Picture 


and Television Engineers standards. 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA ‘*400”’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 

Tmks. ® 


For Free BOOKLET 
—MAIL COUPON NOW 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

| Dept. 133KA 

Radio Corporation of America Ba? 
Camden, N. J. ra iN 
| Please send me free the new booklet: “RCA ‘400’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projector.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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School. 





Street 
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General Yardmaster ex- 
plains his job to teachers. 
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Trainmaster demon- 
strates the use of the 
interlocking plant. 


Group of Danville teachers who toured Southern facilities, 


with some of the railway’s officers acting as guides. 


Learning About RAILROADS— 


Danville teachers visited the 
Southern Railway System on Busi- 
ness - Industry - Education Days, 
August 28-29, using the Southern 
shop, yard, and agency as class- 
rooms to learn how America’s 
greatest transportation industry 
contributes to community and na- 
tional life and welfare. The proj- 
ect, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Danville, Virginia, 
was a part of the Pre-School Work- 
shop. 

In all, 47 of Danville’s teachers 
made tours of the Southern’s prop- 
erties in the Danville-Dundee area. 
They visited the new diesel shop, 
the yard office, and the new inter- 
locking plant at Dundee from 
which train movements are con- 
trolled at this junction point. 





Photographs, courtesy of Ties, The Southern 
Railway System Magazine. 
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Agency operations were ex- 
plained to the teachers and various 
company officers participated in a 
discussion period during which 
teachers asked questions about rail- 
roading and the railroad industry. 


Other industries of Danville 
were visited during the B-I-E ob- 
servance. Their three hundred 
teachers made tours in_ small 


groups into some twenty business 
and industrial establishments in 
the city during the week. 


Pre-School Workshop 
The five-day Pre-School Work- 


shop considered the _ theme, 
“Working Together to Improve 
Our Schools.’”” Throughout the 
week, elementary teachers consid- 
ered special problem areas in their 
workshop study, while high 
school teachers had departmental 
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group study. Various activity 
groups were held for all teachers. 
On the closing day, Davis Y. Pas- 
chall, State Department of Educa- 
tion, evaluated the Workshop. 





Tree Seed Packets will be given 
each hunter in Virginia when he buys 
his hunting license, with instructions 
for planting, to help in the tremendous 
job of reforesting old hunting grounds. 
Seed packets were prepared by the Vir- 
ginia Forest Service in keeping with 
action taken by the 1952 General As- 
sembly calling on hunters to assist in 
reseeding their hunting grounds. 
Hunters from the mountainous sec- 
tions will be planting white pine, the 
hunters will be planting 
Tidewater 


Piedmont 
shortleaf pine and the 
hunters loblolly. 




















x 
Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Herold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barre! shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 





Architee 


Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 















fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 
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. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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University 


Center Lists Complete Evening 


College Offerings 


For those who want facts and fig- 
ures, or a background of general 
knowledge to use when they read or 
talk about the problems facing Amer- 
ican citizens today, the colleges in 
Richmond offer a variety of courses to 
be taken in the evening this Fall. 

The issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign, the confused foreign entangle- 
ments of the Cold War, or the every- 
day politics of the city government 
will all become clearer to anyone who 
has studied and trained himself by 
means of college courses. 

For the first time, people who want 
that kind of training will be able to 
find it in Richmond this Fall, in one 
complete catalogue of all the evening 
education offered in the city. 

The Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute will be giving vocational and 
technical courses; the University of 
Richmond will be giving courses in 
business administration, and the Uni- 


versity of Virginia will come to Rich- 
mond for the first time to offer liberal 
arts courses on the college level. 

College credits will be given in most 
of the courses, for those who want to 
work for college degrees, or for those 
who have started college and must fin- 
ish in their spare time. Other courses 
will be given for those who want just 
to read, study and discuss the problems 
of today under the direction of a 
specialist in each field. 

The courses have all been gathered 
into one catalogue by the Richmond 
Area University Center, which will 
co-ordinate the offerings of all three 
of the colleges, and of the city’s public 
schools in the evenings. 

Copies of the catalogue may be ob- 
tained from the Richmond Area Uni- 
versity Center, Ellen Glasgow House, 
1 West Main Street, Richmond 20, 


Virginia. 





“ACRES OF DIAMONDS” 


“If you wish to be great at all, you 
must begin where you are and what 
you are—you must find your acres of 
diamonds around you”—that was the 
challenge issued to the teachers of Am- 
herst County at their Amherst County 
Teachers’ Workshop, September 2 and 
3, at Amherst High School, by their 
county superintendent, A. J. Camden. 

The 83 teachers and principals from 
the 3 Amherst County high schools 
and 11 elementary schools divided into 
grade groups for their search. So in- 
teresting and productive did these dis- 
cussions prove, that, in most cases, 
another session was planned. Here are 
some of the diamonds uncovered. 

First Grade—a definite effort is 
to be made to keep the work uniform 
throughout the county. Centers of 
interest where chosen and units are 
to be worked up for the group as a 
whole. 

The Second Grade investigated 
the use of charts and bulletin boards, 
in an effort to enrich classroom en- 
vironment. The seasons of the year 
were chosen as the center of interest. 
Units are to be developed for each 
change occurring in weather, plants, 
earth, people, animals from season to 
season. 
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The Third Grade also felt a 
science weakness and plan to make a 
more detailed study of the seasons. 

The Fourth Grade discussed 
phonics and voted to apply it to all 
fields of teaching. Realizing the gen- 
eral vocabulary weakness, it was de- 
cided to stress that particular phase. 

The forthcoming elections evidently 
impressed the Seventh Grade dis- 
cussion as it chose for its goal—‘‘A 
greater awareness of civic responsibil- 
ities and how best to meet them.” 
Professional literature for professional 
background was urged. 

High school discussion groups were 
smaller but their enthusiasm was no 
less. 

The English 
better instructional program; i.e., vo- 
cabulary building, improved spelling, 
better literature background. A closer 
correlation of the English department 
with the library with library lessons, 
directed reading, dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia work, and encouragement 
of reading in general would add much. 
The comic book at home versus the 
classic at school is rugged competition 
for any English teacher. 

The Social Studies group felt vo- 
cabulary weakness in language classes 
and many interesting game ideas were 


section stressed a 





presented for vocabulary drill. Dra. 
matizing historical events both in clas: 
and in clubs was felt to add much 
value to the total program. 

The Mathematics department felt 
a decided need for strengthening their 
department. Math requirements should 
be raised beyond one year. It was 
suggested that: 

1. Placement tests be given previous 
to entrance into high school. 

2. A firm mathematics foundation 
be stressed. 

3. A supervised math study period 
should be part of each class. 

4. Mathematics should be as closely 
related as possible to daily life—prac- 
tical application. 

§. It should be taught in units but 
each unit should be connected with 
the preceding one. 

The Seience workshop treated 
“Atomic Energy and Its Peacetime Ap- 
plications”. The filmstrip “Making 
Atomic Energy Help Mankind” and 
the film “Bikini—Radiological Labora- 
tory” were shown. Subject units were 
presented by teachers in the following 
special fields: agriculture, biology, 
chemistry, general science, home econ- 
omics, and physics. Atomic material 
gathered by the teachers was exam- 
ined. The science philosophy chosen 
was: “To alert every high school stu- 
dent and eventually every adult of 
Amherst County of the great social, 
economic, and political possibilities of 
the energy now derived from the 
atom.” 

The earlier discussion of “The Role 
of the Classroom Teacher in Developing 
the Total Program”, given by Ray E. 
Reid, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, and “The Classroom 
Teacher in Public and Professional Re- 
lations” by Merle Davis, supervisor of 
elementary education, Department of 
Public Instruction, as well as an 
exhibit on Colonial Williamsburg fur- 
nished by the Valentine Museum, school 
supplies, a County Audio-Visual office 
display, books from the Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Library, and the Browsing 
Nook attractively furnished for the 
teachers—all helped to make this the 
biggest and best Amherst Pre-School 
Workshop to-date! 


Mrs. Helen Todd 
VEA Reporter—Amberst County 





See December Journal 
for Convention Reports 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 ‘ . Rates from $3.75 








\ 


tilononil Lieb, NC. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 


























ab hd " He, _ 
Eighth and Broad Streets Tis mM bel li f ‘< Hite 
250 Rooms ¢ 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 








Fine -PROOF GARAGE aduehrinie Proviven BY ALL FIVE Hors 
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American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 
Emmett Albert Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades 1-6 


‘Reading is properly integrated with the other language arts. 
~Pupil interest is a prime motivating force for reading. 


readability. 
reading skills. 


follow daily teaching plans. 


ith uk” ath 
The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell Grades 7-12 


Each story and poem is of intrinsic interest to junior and senior high 


school students. 
Selections represent the best of the old and the best of the new. 


Reading skills are taught in each grade, according to a detailed plan. 


Attractive Study Books (Grades 7, 8, and 9) teach reading skills through 


stimulating materials. 


leacher’s Guides are conveniently arranged to save the teacher’s time. 























what kind of insurance company protects you best? 


Must an insurance company have large reserves of money stored in a huge 
vault? Certainly, but have you stopped to think what you really want from your insurance 
company? 

When teachers buy insurance they want to be sure that the directors of the insurance 
company in which they may invest are vitally concerned with their welfare! These teachers 
want maximum benefits per dollar invested! They want maximum savings from a group plan, 
particularly a plan tailored to meet any income range. The Horace Mann Insurance Company, 
home office Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are exclu- 
sively tailored to fit closely more resources and family situations. Thus you can buy exactly 
what yout Situation requires. 

The directors of The Horace Mann Insurance Company believe that this teacher- 
owned coinpanyscanspay. maximum benefits per dollar invested because you do not require 
a profit on your own ps) ramen can expect satisfaction on your claims. 

Write today for infotmation on hospital, surgical, income-protection, or auto- 
mobile insurance, and we will organize or find a group you may join. Address Service Secretary, 
The Horace Mann Insurance Company, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


“BUY THE THRIFTY INSURANCE” 


ASSETS 1951—$1,725,159.00, REFLECTS YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 



























The controlled presentation of every language learning assures maximum 
-The Study Pooks emphasize thinking and studying as well as the specific 


-The Guide Books fuse the many elements of the program into easy-to- 








=. 
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THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street « Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE ® SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Changes in State Department of Education 
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Gerald Bosch 


M. Virginia Allen joined the staff 
of the State Department of Education 
on September 1 as District Supervisor 
at Large of Home Economics. She will 
have charge of school programs, work- 
ing in the cities of Lynchburg and 
Roanoke and in Franklin, Pulaski, 
Roanoke, Smyth, and Wythe Counties. 
She was formerly supervisor of the 
School Lunch Program in Norfolk. 
Miss Allen has also been home manage- 
ment supervisor in Suffolk and a teach- 
er of Home Economics at Smithfield 
High School. A native of Portsmouth, 
Virginia, she graduated from Madison 
College, majoring in Home Economics, 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Tennessee in Institution- 
al Management. Miss Allen is presi- 
dent of the Virginia School Food Serv- 
ice Association and treasurer of the 
Virginia Home Economics Association. 


Gerald Bosch has been appointed 
Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Education with the State Department 
of Education. He replaced G. F. Po- 
teet who resigned to become superin- 
tendent of Giles County Schools. 

A native of Zeeland, Michigan, Dr. 
Bosch graduated from Calvin College 
in Grand Rapids. He was an ele- 


mentary principal in Holland, Michi- 
gan, for two years prior to serving 
with Military Intelligence in Europe 
during World War II. He earned his 
Master of Arts Degree in School Ad- 
ministration at Michigan State College 
where he served as Assistant Director 
of Teacher Placement. The Ph.D. De- 
gree was conferred on him at Michigan 
State College in July, 1952, his work 
having been in the field of Child 
Growth and Development and Guid- 
ance. For the past two years Dr. Bosch 
assisted in the Guidance Service of the 
State Department of Education. 

Mary Elizabeth Peebles joined 
the State Department of Education as 
Assistant Supervisor of Special Educa 
tion on August 16, 1952. She will 
assist teachers and supervisory staff in 
their speech correction and hearing 
conservation programs. Born in Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, she taught in the 
schools of her native State for a num- 
ber of years. After receiving special 
training in speech education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, she 
joined the staff of the Arlington Coun- 
ty Schools where she served as teacher 
of speech correction and improvement 
for three years. 

Miss Peebles holds the B.A. Degree 
from Mississippi Southern College and 
the M.A. Degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity and has received additional 
training in lip reading and audiology 
at the University of Virginia. She is a 
member of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, the Virginia 
Speech and Drama Association, and 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Virginia Sutton, a native of 
Washington County, came to the State 
Department of Education on September 
1 as Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Education. 

For the past two years she has served 
as elementary supervisor in Bristol. 
Prior to that, she was director of in- 
struction in Tazewell County and was 
previously an elementary supervisor in 
Wythe County. 

Miss Sutton holds the A.B. Degree 
from Emory and Henry College and 
the M.A. Degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has done zraduate work 
in Child Growth and Development at 
the University of Maryland. 

She has been vice-president of the 
State supervisory group and is a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
University Women and Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 
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Makes spelling a full 
partner in the 
language arts 


Word 
Power 
Through 
Spelling 


A spelling program in which 
words are: 
introduced in context 
exercised in context 
reviewed in context 
defined in context 
tested in context 


Examine how spelling can be 
taught interestingly, meaning- 
fully, and permanently. 


by Lillian E. Billington 
Clothbound and Workbook 
Editions 


Teachers’ Guides contain a 
basic speech program which 
helps children spell better by 
making them sensitive to Eng- 
lish sounds. 

REPRESENTATIVE IN VIRGINIA: 


John A. Harrison 
17 Pickett Court 
Blackstone, Virginia 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, New York 

















Here Are Facts Your Students Want 


ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 


4 black and white filmstrips 
Meet state course of study require- 
ments — avoid alarmist situations. 
Order on five day approval. Dept. Vall 


Young America Films, Ine. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














William H. Milton, Jr. 


New VMI Superintendent 


General William H. Milton, Jr. 
was selected by the VMI Board of 
Visitors as Superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute last May. He 
was 2ppointed a brigadier general in the 
State Militia, unorganized, by the 
Governor of Virginia, and took office 
as WMi’s eighth superintendent on 
August 1, 1952, succeeding Lieutenant 
General Richard J. Marshall, who re- 
tired after six years in the office. 

General Milton’s fam‘ly has had long 
association with the Institute. The first 
member of the Milton family to attend 
VMI entered in the class of 1853. The 
superintendent’s father attended the 
Institute, graduating in 1888. General 
Milton graduated from VMI in 1920 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
electrical engineering. 

Following his graduation from VMI, 
General Milton jcined the General 
Electric Company where he has served 
as engineer in Schenectady, New York; 
mining specialist in Philadelphia; sales 
manager of the GE Plastics Depart- 
ment in Pittsfield, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant general manager of the Chem- 
ical Department; administrator of the 
atomic energy plant at Richland, 
Washington; and commercial vice- 
president of GE, District of Columbia. 
In 1950 he tecame general manager of 
the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory 
at Schenectady, which GE operates for 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

A native Virginian, born in Roa- 
noke, General Milton served in the U. 
S. Marine Corps in 1918, and during 
World War II he served on advisory 
committees and boards on industry and 


production. 





Regional Conference of 


Classroom Teachers 


Southeast Regional Conference of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA, is scheduled for November 
14-15, at the DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

The meeting opens at 3:00 P.M. on 
November 14 and the closing session 
is at 6:00 P.M., November 15. The 
morning of November 14 will be given 
to visitation of Savannah schools. 

Speakers include Alice Latta, Hilda 
Maehling, and Sarah Caldwell. Dis- 
cussions will center around problems, 
Centennial Action Program, revision 
of by-laws and constitution, and men- 
tal growth. 


National Business 
Teachers Meet 


The National Business Teachers As- 
sociation’s annual meeting will be held 
in the Congress Hotel in Chicago, De- 
cember 28, 29, 30. 

Theme for the 1952 convention is 
“Business Education for a Sound 
Economy.” 

Further information may be obtain- 
ed from Miss Perle Marie Parvis, 
NBTA Publicity Chairman, Hammond 
High School, 5926 Calumet Avenue, 
Hammond, Indiana or Leslie J. Whale, 
Secretary, Detroit Public Schools, 467 
West Hancock Street, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 


Virginians Attend ALA 
Conference 


Thirteen Virginia school librarians 
attended the annual conference of the 
American Library Association held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, this past summer. They gained a 
wider perspective of library work as a 
profession. Those attending included 
Moarearet Rutherford, Richmond; El- 
linor G. Preston, Richmond; Evelyn 
Thornton, Arlington; Julia Frances 
Robinson, Petersburg; Ida Whyte, Nor- 
folk; Leone Cooper, Bristol; Elizabeth 
Hodges, Williamsburg; Elmer Foster, 
Warrenton; Clyde Carter, Richmond; 
Virginia Ruff, Bedford; Carolyn Mc- 
Kee, Richmond; Mrs. Mary Louise 
Kendrick, Richmond; and Gladys 
Miller, Alexandria. 


AASA Meets in Atlantic City, 
February 14-19 
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J. W. BLAND, Representative 


PELLING GOALS 





@ Enriched phonics program 


@ Dictionary program builds confident command over 
words—their meaning, pronunciation, spelling and use 


@ A simple, effective error-reduction plan 


Remember—SPELLING GOALS strengthens reading 


skills while it builds spelling power! 

















WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 * Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 








Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te VIRGINIA 
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The BEST of the OLD 


with 


20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of 
many surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in 
each individual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern 
This pattern produces amazing results. It enables the student 
to reach out into new areas on new materials and to strive for 


higher rates of speed without worrying about accuracy. He then 
drops back to a slightly slower speed and consolidates his new 
skill on a more sustained basis and then strives for accuracy 
with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business ond Economic Edneation) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Res Momeavtean Wathecs Mrs. Virginia Freeman 


Whereas, God’ iti his wisdom has re- 
moved from our midst our fellow 
teacher, Mrs. Virginia Freeman, and 

Whereas, we the members of the 
York County Education Association 
feel deeply the loss of our friend and 


The Journal Committee rec- 
ommends that hereafter all ‘In 
Memoriam” notices should be 
limited to 100 words, preferably 
not in the form of resolutions. 
Tributes to departed members of 


. veean : co-worker, and 
the profession within this 100- 


Whereas, Mrs. Freeman was highly 


word limitation will be appre- esteemed, for her devotion to the 
ciated by the tenth of the month teaching profession, her high ideals, 


preceding publication. and fcr her interest in the school 





program, therefore 
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superior 


uditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 





Be it resolved that we express our 
sorrow at her passing and extend to 
her family our heartfelt sympathy; and 
be it further resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of the York County Associa- 
tion; that a copy be sent to the fami 
ly; and that a copy be sent to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 

Mamie Phillips, Chairman 
Avis Hunt 
Flva Hunt 

Elizabeth Glass 

Elizabeth Christian Glass, teach- 
er of Latin at E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, since 1919-20, died unex- 
pectedly June 2, 1952. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Edward Christian 
Glass who for 53 years was superin- 
tendent of Lynchburg City Schools. 
Miss Glass was the niece of the late 
Senater Carter Glass and of Dr. Meta 
Glass, formerly president of Sweet 
Briar College. At the time of her death 
she was a member of the executive 
board of the Virginia Classical Associa- 
tion and president of Lynchburg 
Archeological Society. 

An editorial in tribute to Miss Glass 
appearing in the Lynchburg News con- 
cludes, “It is a blessed thing to have 
been under the influence of a good 
teacher—and that phrase is a suf- 
ficiently superlative for the best. A 
fine mind and character and personali- 
ty are requisites for the true scholar 
and teacher and with them Elizabeth 
Glass was richly endowed, through in- 
heritance, precept and her own de- 
voted cultivation.” 

Wyatt Archer LeGrand 


With the death of Wyatt Archer 
LeGrand, on August 13, 1952, the 
Hopewell Education Associaticn lost 
one of its most gifted members. 

Wyatt LeGrand was band director 
of the Hopewell Elementary Schools 
for the past three years. Before enter- 
ing the Hopewell school system, he 
held positions as a government worker 
and as secretary to a congressman. For 
many years he played with bands and 
appeared as a soloist. 

His generosity in sharing his talents 
with others in our community, and 
with musical groups in Petersburg and 
other cities, made him a most valued 
co-worker. 

His cheerfulness and friendliness, 
despite his prolonged illness, endeared 
him to all school personnel with whom 
he was associated. 
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The members of the Hopewell Edu- 
cation Association record herewith 
their affection and high esteem for Mr. 
LeGrand. 
Committee: 

Cornelia Douglas, Chairman 

Audrey Chambliss 

Gertrude Belk 

Jose phine MacMeans 





Leonard Shepherd 


Leonard Hall Shepherd 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom 
has seen fit to take from us on the 21st 
of May, 1952, Leonard Hall Shepherd, 
who served as an efficient and beloved 
teacher and associate principal in Hen- 
rico Ccunty for a number of years, in 
appreciation of his high character and 
his invaluable service, be it resolved: 

1. That in the death of our friend 
and colleague, the Henrico County 
School faithful 


worker, an influential leader, a sincere 


system has lost a 


and sympathetic friend. 

2. That we honor him for his de- 
voted interest in the improvement of 
the schools in Henrico County and his 
loyal contribution in making these im- 
provements possible. 

3. That we honor him for his val- 
orous spirit, his inspiring humility, and 
his untiring efforts to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of his students. 

4. That we shall miss him for his 
wisdom and devotion and his willing 
participation in facing the problems 
of the public schools of our county. 

§. That we honor him for his con- 
sistent loyalty and devotion to his 
duties. 

6. That we extend to his family our 
deepest sympathy. 

Henrico Education Association 
Resolutions Committee 

Eldona O. Ferguson, Chairman 
Vera Palmer Morton 

Maude Motley 

Juliette Moody 

Elvira Morton 
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Glenna Clyde Sebastion 


We the teachers of the Grayson 
County Education Association feel that 
we have suffered a great loss in the 
death of Glenna Clyde Sebastion. 

Hers was a life devoted to duty 


our county, in her home, in her church 
and in her community at Grant, Vir- 
ginia; Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this association 
express its appreciation for the lasting 
influence her life exemplified; and 


which she assumed with cheerfulness 
and courage. As a teacher, the interest 
she showed in the boys and girls that 
passed through her schoolroom, was 
deep and sincere. 

She spared not herself for more than 
ten years as a teacher in the schools of 


in their sorrow. 





Now you can have an insurance policy fitted to your special needs. 
['PM’s Teachers Special Policy is designed so that you decide: 
1. the amount of the monthly benefit you want to receive 
—up to $200.00. 
2. when you want the payments to begin—on the first day, 
if you want it. 
3. when you want to pay for it—annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. 


And you can add special “riders” to get exactly the kind and 
amount of coverage you want. For instance “riders” can provide 
increased hospitalization or surgical benefits. 


Rates are flexible enough so that you can easily get the coverage 
you want at a price you can afford to pay. You owe it to your- 
self to find out about this new kind of insurance. Mail us this 
coupon today and we'll send you complete information. 


COUPON 


Please send me complete information on TPM’‘s Teachers Special Policy 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 





NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 








Resolved, That the sympathy of this 
association be expressed to her family 


Committee: Robert C. Wells, 
Chairman, Ruth Berry and 


Violet Johnson 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District A—At District A annual 
meeting on October 10, held at Tap- 
pahannock High School, Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Fisher of Stafford County was 
elected president to fill the unexpired 
term of William L. Smith, Jr. She 
was also elected for a regular term of 
two years to head this District, begin- 
ning January 1, 1953. Mr. Smith has 
moved from this District, having be- 
come principal of Glen Lea School in 
Henrico County. 

District B—Dimensions of Teach- 
ing” were expanded by Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, professor of education at 
Peabody College for Teachers, during 
the annual meeting of District B on 
October 6. Music was rendered by the 
Suffolk High School Band of the host 
school. A_ skit, “Miss Thompson 
Changes Jobs”, was a feature of the 
program, presented by the Southamp- 
ton Education Association. Presen- 
tations were made by H. H. Walker, 
president of the VEA, and T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
VEA. President Mary F. Robinson 
presided throughout the meeting. 


District C—“Suppose We Were 
Professional and Scientific” posed some 
interesting comments from Dr. How- 
ard A. Lane at District C meeting. 
“We must allow our children enough 
freedom to reveal themselves to our 
teachers” said this professor of early 
childhood and elementary education at 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation. ‘Using children to make you 
(the teacher) look good is the poison 
of teaching”, he continued. “If you 
limit your teaching to what is in the 
textbook, you are teaching to a dead 
world. Only the teacher who senses 


£0 


the feelings of the child knows what 
he teaches. . . . That man is created 
in the image of God means that you 
too can create. Human personality 
is a part of creation.” These were 
among seeds for thought planted by 
Dr. Howard. Vice-President Gordan C. 
Higgins presided at the meeting held 
at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
in Richmond on October 4. He was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of 
V. M. Mulholland, resigned, and to 
serve for a two-year term as president 
of District C. “Looking Ahead with 
the VEA” was presented by T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Group singing directed by Everett Bus- 
kirk was a highspot, as well as the 
band concert by the Thomas Dale High 
School Band of Chester. 

District F—Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., 
president of District F, presided at their 
arinual meeting held in Lexington High 
School on October 4. Speaker for the 
occasion was Robert F. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. He was intro- 
duced by Dr. Walter A. Flick of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. VEA 
President H. H. Walker brought greet- 
ings to the 380 delegates attending. 
Robert M. Hook of Fairfield was elect- 
ed as new president of the District. 

District G — Sectional meetings 
featured the District G program at 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, on Oc- 
tober 10. Twenty-two discussion 
groups met ranging in interest from 
Agriculture to Teacher Welfare. Each 
group had a particular topic, a chair- 
man, and a discussion leader, with 54 
people participating in the leadership 
of these groups. Theme for the gener- 
al meeting was “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public School Class- 


room.” Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, pres 
ident of Longwood College, Farmville 
addressed the meeting. Resolution: 
were adopted to support the Virgini: 
Education Association’s efforts to se 
cure continued improvement in th 
salary scale and teacher welfare fo 
Virginia’s teachers, to study the Pre 
ventorium situation, to bring togethe 
the VEA Constitution and Charte 
and to make the District G Constitu 
tion in harmony with the proposec 
VEA Constitution, and to advise teach 
ers of any scholarships or aids available 
in seeking higher professional training. 
VEA greetings were given by T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary. R.A. McChesney, president of 
the District, presided. 

District H—Two meetings were 
held by District H this year—a busi- 
ness meeting, delegate assembly, on 
October 3 at Mount Vernon Elemen- 
tary School, Alexandria, with a general 
meeting on October 10 at Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington. Mrs. 
Katherine E. Hopper, president, pre- 
sided at both meetings. At the busi- 
ness meeting reports were heard and 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive 
Secretary, discussed the legislative 
program and annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association. Mu- 
sical selections were rendered by the 
George Washington High School A 
Cappella Choir. 

Dr. Andrew W. Holt, past president 
of the National Education Association, 
highlighted the general meeting with 
his humorous address on “Bringing Up 
Fathers.” He was introduced by T. 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, VEA. President H. H. 
Walker brought greetings from the 
Virginia Education Association. The 
Washington-Lee High School Orches- 
tra gave a musical program at this 
meeting. 

District I—Virginia High School 
in Bristol was the scene of District I 
annual meeting on October 3. Here 
greetings from the VEA were brought 
by Katherine Hoyle, Director ef Field 
Service. Dr. Howard A. Lane, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, in addressing the group stated 
that teachers were expected to be “Wise 
as an owl, beautiful as a peacock, and 
live on canary seed.” Cecil A. Belch- 
er, president of the District, presided 
at the meeting at which there was an 
attendance of 778. Eight sectional 
meetings concluded the program. 
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Now testing a 


second generation... 


i953 STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


by TRUMAN L. KELLEY 





RICHARD MADDEN 


ERIC F. GARDNER 


LEWIS M. TERMAN 


GILES M. RUCH 


Form J ready January 1953 
Forms K, L, M, N to follow 


This latest edition, four years a-building, makes available four new 
batteries—new in content, new in organization with new co-authorship. 
Norms are based on the most extensive, systematic standardization 
program ever conducted for an achievement battery. 


«Content reflecting present-day emphases in the various subject 
matter areas 


* Simplified, completely objective scoring 


* The most representative national norms available for any achieve- 
ment battery, including both grade norms and percentile norms 


¢ Simple, clear directions for administering 


¢ Attractive format contributing to satisfaction in use 





STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing for over 
30 years. Write now for full information and pre-publication Speci- 


men Sets of new Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson C. G. Bailey 
New York Virginia Representative 























Phone 3-271] 


The PERFECT Gift 


Studio 


404 E. Grace 
Richmond, Va. 
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SPEED + SAFETY 
for your Gym Floors 


DOLCOROCK 


The faster the game, the more frequent 
the sudden stops and starts. With DOLCO- 
ROCK floor surfacing, your players can 
“pivot on a dime’ and take off again 
instantly—safe from dangerous slip and 
slide. DOLCOROCK’s high coefficient of 
friction provides this combination of speed 
with safety—gives confidence to players 
and more enjoyment to spectators. 


Write for beoklet ‘Floor Maintenance” 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 














DO YOU WANT TO START SQUARE 
DANCING IN YOUR SCHOOL? ... It makes 
school more enjoyable at noontime during in- 
clement weather or while waiting for buses. 

“SCHOOL SQUARES” is a complete set of 14 


twelve-inch records, planned in developmental 


sequence. Teachers who know nothing at all 
about square dancing can use them to teach 
square dancing to their pupils. 


Made by a TEACHER, for use by TEACHERS, 
based on accepted principles of learning. 
Gives the basic instructions for all dances; 
detailed instructions for each dance; and calls 
with ORCHESTRA MUSIC. For 4th grade 
and up. 10 complete dances—a full year’s work: 
Take A Little Peek I'll Swing Yours 
Old Man From Arkansas Cast Off Six 
Ladies to the Center Grapevine Twist 
Swing Like Thunder Lady ’Round Lady 
Irish Washerwoman Forward Six 
Shipped postpaid and insured anywhere in the 
U.S. Sent either on approval—pay in 30 days— 
or pay after Christmas. $12.50 per album (2 
albums, 7 records each, 78 RPM) LESS 10% 
DISCOUNT UNTIL DECEMBER 30. 


' 
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ed 
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_— 
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ERVIN NEPHEW Pi 


2163 Mills Ave. \ * By 
Menlo Park, California al 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 


14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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District J— Planned to coincide 
with the Apple Harvest Festival, Dis- 
trict J held its meeting in Charlottes- 
ville at Lane High School on October 
10. Mrs. William A. Carpenter, presi- 
dient of the District, presided. During 
the business session delegates to the 
NEA Convention reported. Greetings 
were brought by H. H. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
Dr. B. J. Chandler, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of 
He 
was introduced by Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., of the University of 
Virginia. In the afternoon teachers 
joined in the activities of the Apple 
Harvest Festival. 

District K—This District met at 
Castlewood High School on September 
27, with L. N. Dalton, vice-president, 
presiding. Mr. Dalton was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of W. T. Rob- 
inson who has accepted a principalship 
in Fairfax County. The District named 
John C. Meade of Buchanan County 
as president for a two-year term be- 
Speaker for 
this meeting was Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 


ciation. 


Virginia, addressed the meeting. 


ginning January 1, 1953. 


Education Association. 

District L—Centre Theatre in Nor- 
folk was filled with teachers for the 
District L meeting there on October 
17. President Mabel Britt conducted 
the meeting which was addressed by 
Robert F. VEA Executive 
Secretary. During the business session, 


Williams, 


George B. Wynne of Northampton 
County was elected president to suc- 
ceed Miss Britt. 

District N — “Better School 
Community Relations” was given em- 


and 


phasis as the theme of District N meet- 
ing on October 3. President Virginia 
E. Lewis presided at the annual meet- 
Warren County High 
Dr. Thomas 
G. Pullen, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Maryland ad- 
He was 
introduced by Ray E. Reid, Virginia 
of Public 
Instruction. At the afternoon session, 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor of Ed- 
College, was the 
speaker, having been presented by Rob- 
ert F. Williams, VEA Executive Sec- 


ing held in 


Schoo! at Front Royal. 


dressed the morning session. 


Assistant Superintendent 


ucation, Madison 


retary. 


Resolutions adopted endorsed in 
principle the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram of the NEA, recommended that 


the VEA keep constantly before its 





membership the high value of profes- 
sional growth and quality of service, 
urged approval of Preventorium con- 
tract commended the 
Governor and Legislature for financial 
provisions for education and urged 
them to appropriate essential funds for 
construction purposes until localities 
have been able to provide adequate 
They further rec- 
ommended that the locality bear its 
full share of the financial obligation, 
urged riembers to vote, called for im- 


adjustment, 


housing for pupils. 


proved public relations, and recom- 
mended that the VEA give considera- 


Pa 54 








Combining CRAYOLA® and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 











In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with crayoLta Crayon, 


then a wash of artista Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of she'lae or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
board, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE 7° mpola-Craft booklet on 
request. Write Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
WAYNE G KING 
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ion to voting by ballot upon questions 
nvolving policy or having a far- 
eaching effect upon the membership. 

The Legislative Committee suggest- 
d continued studies by the VEA on 
alary schedule, teacher load, retire- 
nent, sick leave, and adequate finan- 


ial support. 

District P—The newest district 
1ad the first Fall meeting, having met 
yn September 26 at Jefferson Senior 
High School in Roanoke. P. E. Ahalt, 
president of the “baby” district, pre- 
sided. Dean Raymond Pinchbeck, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, was the guest 
speaker. He was introduced by Harold 
Ramsey, superintendent of Franklin 
County Schools. VEA President H. 
H. Walker and Robert F. Williams, 
Secretary, presented the 
work of the Virginia Education Asso- 
Following the business ses- 
sion, group meetings and committee 
meetings were held. These reported at 


Executive 


ciation. 


the afternoon session. 





Department Classroom 
Teachers, District P 

Dr. Raymond Pinchbeck, dean of 
the University of Richmond, addressed 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of District P, on September 26 at Jef- 
ferson High School, Roanoke. He 
spoke on “The Art of Good Teach- 
ing.” 

His address was followed by a panel 
on the Summer Conference held in 
Charlottesville. The theme of the 
“Good Teaching, the 
Teachers Challenge,” was 
presented by five teachers from the dis- 


Conference, 


Foremost 


trict who were in attendance. 

Mrs. W. L. Clarke of Roanoke served 
as coordinator. Others participating 
were Mrs. Carolyn Etzler, Mrs. Jennel 
Wilson, Carolyn Via, and Mary Mc- 
Donald, vice-president of the Virginia 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Mrs. Frank E. Painter of William 
Fleming High School, presided at the 
meeting. 

The Choir of William Fleming Sen- 
ior High School, under the direction 
of Mrs. David Webb, sang three musi- 
cal selections. 


Ruth B. Painter, Reporter 





Warren County Education 
Association Enjoys Skit 
On October 1952 the regular 
meeting of the Warren County Edu- 
cation Association was presented with 
a play in nine short scenes by the as- 
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and dreams and promises. 


our loyal customers. 





25 Yours of Service 
—Jo Virginia Jeachors 


From just one teacher group in Norfolk in 1927 to almost one 
hundred groups in the vast majority of systems throughout Virginia 
—that is the record of Washington National. 


The world has undergone many drastic changes in these 25 years. 
However, the devotion to duty of our nation’s teachers remains at 
the same level of excellence—to aid others in attaining their hopes 


At the culmination of these 25 years of service it is only proper 
that we extend our gratitude to thousands of Virginia Teachers— 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Executive Offices, Evanston, Illinois) 














SCENE FROM SKIT, “As Written in the Code”, given at Warren County 
Education Association, shows faculty members in the teachers’ lounge berating 
their principal and the school system in general. One of the more conscientious 
of the group points out that criticism is only constructive when it can accomplish 
something and suggests that the teachers present their problem to the administra- 
tion directly. Those appearing in this scene are, left to right, Mrs. Sonia Robinson, 
Elaine Waters, Mrs. Gertrude Griffen, Mrs. Minnie Landis, and Sue Stringfellow. 


sociation’s Professional Committee. The 
drama, entitled ““As Written in the 
Cide”, was acted from a script by 
Charles E. Howell of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and was formerly 
preduced at the Classroom Teachers 
National Conference at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, in July. 

The narrator, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Biggs, introduced each scene and at 
the close of the curtain read the para- 


grapa from the Code of Ethics of the 
Teaching Profession which had just 
been dramatized. 


The skit closed with a tape recorded 
reading and the significant statement, 
“By their deeds you shall know them”. 


Participants in the drama were from 
the A. S. Rhodes Elementary School 
of Warren County. 

Margaret Gwaltney, Reporter 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


Render Your Opinion On 


WORD MASTERY ‘Spollors 


Thousands of teachers have examined the evidence in their “class-courtrooms.” 
The results give overwelming support to the most popular spelling series in 
America. A jury of over 50,000 teachers has found WORD MASTERY 
SPELLERS responsible for developing sound spelling habits in every type of 









classroom. WORD MASTERY SPELLERS will ACQUIT themselves favorably in your classes by leading 
all of your pupils to success in spelling. Weigh the evidence yourself! 


Send for examination copies now and judge these outstanding features: 


J Based on the most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 

J PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
‘SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection and Allocation! 

‘ Self-Propelled—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 3 Setoctss 5 Be 
‘COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English! | ae a A ne 
‘Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS ard DICTIONARY TRAINING! ] Peon. fe Ba 
‘Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 
‘Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
‘SPELLING PROGRESS BOOKS Available for Each Grade. 


Vv 


v 
V 
V 
Vv 
v 
V 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


400 S. Front St. 


Virginia Representative 


W. FRANK CAIN, 215 E. Windsor, Alexandria 





. Complete 
Columbus 15, Ohio Worn mASTERY 


Spellers 
For All Grades 1-8 














First and Merchants can Help 
You in Dozens of Ways 





As Virginia’s FOREMOST BANK for 87 
years, FIRST AND MERCHANTS National 
Bank of Richmond has done much more 
than increase its capital and surplus. 


We have steadily added SERVICES to meet 
YOUR NEEDS. In addition to Checking Ac- 
counts, Savings Accounts and Loans, we 
have MANY other services which definitely 
can be helpful to you. 


Come to FIRST AND MERCHANTS Nation- 
al Bank for information and assistance with 
your financial problems. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 





Dutch-Iris Lilies 
Ranunculus Snowflakes PLANT 
. . NOW 
Tulips Hyacinths 
: : Wood's giant flow- 
Narcissus Muscari , 
, . ering sweet peas 
Jonquils Scilla and hardy annual 
Amaryllis flower seed. 











Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 





mt. fh MQ a ok: BC 
FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2175 
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“It’s News to Us’ 





These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. 
If unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


The Repetitive Impact adapted 
magazine permits the use of the new 
Continuous Tape Cartridge on any 
make recorder or playback. The adapt- 
er case is easily attached or removed 
and requires no changes or adjustments 


in present equipment. 


The Continuous Tape Cartridge 
is a completely new development in 
tape recording. By means of a pat- 
ented helical or “Mobius” twist, the 
100 ft. double-coated tape will record 
and play-back both sides without in- 
terruption—thus giving 200 ft. of 
continuous recording track, sufficient 
for messages up to five minutes in 
length. It will repeat this message 
continuously, as many times as de- 
sired. Unique sealed-in feature makes 
the cartridge easy to handle and load 
and eliminates rewinding or tangling 
of tapes. Recorded cartridges can be 
duplicated, or erased and re-recorded 
as desired. Continuous Tape Car- 
tridges are now being used in Short- 
hand, Foreign Language, English and 
Public Speaking classes to relieve teach- 
ers of the nervous and emotional strain 
of constant talking. They give more 
time for planning and observation— 
bring voices and varying points of view 
from the outside world into the class- 
room. (Marketed by Connecticut Tel- 
ephone and Electric Corporation 


through local audio-visual dealers. ) 


Model Oil Field Project. A new 
kind of “‘learn-by-doing” educational 
material to be used in the social studies 
activity program of the Sth, 6th and 
7th grades. The scale model kit can 
be assembled into a complete and au- 
thentic model of a producing oil field. 
Included is an illustrated 32-page 
“Teaching Handbook” and six large 
pages of drawings which enables any 
adult to give the necessary instructions. 

Postpaid anywhere in the U.S. for 
$3.95. (Models of Industry, Inc., 2804 
Tenth Street, Berkeley 2, Calif.) 
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“Seven dolls and five baseball bats” 











Long Distance Service, Too, Is Faster 


When You Give the Number You Want 





When you give the Long Distance Operator the out- 
of-town number you want, she can put your call 
through without first calling Information at the dis- 
tant city. This saves you time — and helps speed urgent 
Defense calls too. Our Business Office will be glad to 
give you a free Personal Telephone Directory for 
listing out-of-town numbers. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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Of course it’s necessary to give child- 
ren many stories about other children 
and about school, parks, zoos, birth- 
day parties, etc. But, it is also neces- 
sary to give them variety and spice in 
their reading. The Woodland Frolics 
Series of delightful animal stories, told 
with a controlled vocabulary, makes it 
possible for children to have variety 
in their reading program. Try some- 
thing mew in 1952—try the Woodland 
Frolics. Your children will love them, 
and so will you! Write for complete 
information today. 


THE « Ti ECK CCmyrany PUBLISHERS .. AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Virginia 


Educators 


Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
® Life Along the Waterways 

The Social Process 


Jet Propulsion 
Streamline Your Reading 


* 
Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 








“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director, Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “‘classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers.) 

Seasons of the Year (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 

Blow, Wind, Blow (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 

The Lighthouse (10 min. color, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Airplane Trip to Mexico (10 min. 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films) 

Child actors are sensitively filmed 

Well-selected 

sequences, appealing to children, and 

choice vocabulary build right relation- 

ships to sharpen observation and mo- 


in these four new titles. 


tivate related schoolwork in reading, 
The Sea- 
sons gives continuity to the annual 
change in relation of sun and earth, 


social studies, and science. 


and influence on plants, animals, and 
people. Blow, Wind, Blow narrated by 
a woman—the voice most familiar to 
children—tells a delightful story of a 
boy who made a boat and looks for 
the wind to sail it. At the film’s end 
children respond with creative expres- 
sion, through story, verse, picture, or 
song — they just can’t help it. The 
Lighthouse is narrated by the keeper’s 
son, as intimate close-ups show a day’s 
work from cleaning the prisms in the 
morning until the beam blinks in the 
dusk across the beach where the boy 
gathers driftwood. Airplane Trip to 
Mexico has its main interest in modern 
urban Mexican life, as seen by two 
US children who visit friends, at home, 
at school, and go swimming and riding 
horseback. The film may be secured 


with Spanish narration. 


Producing a Play Series (10 min. 
each, color also, International Film 
Bureau) 

In cooperation with the Goodman 
School, seven titles assist producers of 
youth-talent plays, demonstrating 
through an adaptation of “Tom Saw- 
yer.” Directing a Play starts rehearsals, 
responsibilities, and develops 
Acting Problems carries 
with stage 
business, improvising, timing. Design- 
ing a Set and Building a Set, with staff 


defines 
characters.” 
characterization farther, 
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cooperation to meet demands of stage 
business shows physical detail from 
start to finish. Managing a Play ha: 
publicity and ticket sales as its goal 
Make-up for Boys and Make-up for 
Girls, complementary films, clearly 
show tested techniques for both char- 
acter and straight playing. 


Conducting a Meeting (10 min. 

Young America Films) 

The authoritative off-stage narrator 
corrects procedures in a meeting which 
begins in confusion but continues by 
following accepted rules and accom- 
plishes its purpose. Outlined for high 
school and adult groups, are the order 
of business, the life history of a motion, 
the rules of chairman and members 
working cooperatively in mutual re- 
spect, symbolizing the American way. 


Producing for Defense (30 min. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
Ben Grauer, moderator, leads a dis- 

tinguished panel in a model discussion 

using cuttings and data from the film 

Productivity, Key to Plenty. Methods 

of making ideas clear, as well as the 

ideas themselves, are important, full 
of suggestions for high school and 

adult groups. The panel: Clinton S. 

Golden, Paul Hoffman, and J. Frederic 

Dewhurst. The subject: none more 

timely. 


Using the Scientific Method (10 
min. color also, Coronet Films) 
High school student Skip gives basic 

principles of the scientific method of 

problem-solving to a commonplace 
headache—plaster falling from the 
bathroom wall. Father and Mother 
doubt that he can mend it. Skip makes 
his plan, follows accepted steps care- 
fully, keeps an objective and inquiring 
attitude. We see his system succeed, and 
find a time-tested pattern applicable to 
other everyday situations and vexations. 


Industrial Purchasing (20 min. 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

Interprets for high school and adults, 
with social studies and vocational in- 
formation interests, the role of supply 
purchaser and various departments of 
assembly line production. Character- 
istics of this key man are shown: abil- 
ity to build confidence and goodwill 
both in and out of his own plant, to 
evaluate and recognize abilities, to give 
consideration to feelings and ideas of 
co-workers, to place definite respon- 
sibility on others, and to make deci- 
sions with knowledge and confidence. 














Desert Springs Baths A mineral 
formula that will enable anyone to 
ijoy the benefits of a hot mineral bath 
1 their own home. Desert Springs 
aths will not cure all human ailments, 
ut it will give relief for muscular 
ches and pains . . . and will make one 
leep like a carefree child as a result 
f its relaxing benefits. Six bath pack- 
ges for $3 or twelve for $5 postpaid. 
Desert Springs Co., 15 N. Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 





Dixie Food Dish for serving fruit, 
ice cream, puddings and other desserts 
is a new addition to the Dixie Paper 
Cup line. The tab on the new dish is 
glued and the bottom is rounded to 
insure fast pick-up by the container. 
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The Ken-Add miniature add- 
ing machine gives children experi- 
ence with numbers in adding scores 
in games, checking their own figuring, 
or totalling purchases at their play 
store. This accurately-engineered add- 
ing machine is no mere play gadget. A 


“Magic Slate” is on the inside of the 
cover, plus a sturdy stylus, four se- 
lector dials, “total windows and deci- 
mal point for adding up to 99.99. En- 
cased in a stamped aluminum case 5 4” 
x 214”. Price $6.95. 








FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 





Easy 


old material 








to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


Suggestions we hope you find 


interesting and useful 












You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 
Simple directions: 1 Jo 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 
Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 
of frame— Set frame on 
cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 





A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, It always tastes 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 





paddings.( Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 
fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 
longer than circumference 
and 3” wider than height 
of frame). Sew this to top 
piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 





ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 
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The first edition of this beautiful and inviting reader by Carol 
Hovious has been successfully used in many Virginia schools. 
WINGS FOR READING shows the pupils what to do, why it is 
necessary, and how to do it, thus making it easy for pupils to 
acquire basic skills. It emphasizes a few basic thinking patterns 
and teaches pupils to use these patterns in many ways. The 
original, dramatic stories on subjects that appeal to young readers 
provide material for both intensive and extensive reading, with 
carefully planned developmental exercises for the intensive groups. 
Beautifully illustrated in black and white and color. Teacher’s 
Manual. 


D.C. Ateath and Company 





. Wings for beading Ls 


Virginia Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 ‘Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


VLOW iw 
a wuwew 
up-to-date 
i 
estediaw 











Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 
OURS FOR 8-page booklet “How to see 
America”, which gives the his- 


THE ASKING torical background of bus travel 


and how to take a bus trip. 


This issue contains many attractive 21a. American Railroads — Illus- 
offerings by our advertisers. Write as trated story of the development 
quickly as possible for the items you d 
can use. A few pertinent offerings are 
listed in this column, but you will find tion with map series showing ex- 
other excellent material by watching 
the advertising in every issue. 


20a. Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways — Wall! 
mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 


of American railroad transporta- 


pansion of railway system by 
decades. Especially useful for so- 
cial studies, grades 6 and up. 
Sample copy now, with classroom 
quantities available. 

USE THIS COUPON a. The Coordinated Classroom 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. is an illustrated, 48-page report 
307 N. Michigan Avenue covering every phase of seating, 


Chicago 1, Illinois licht; dd ; hea 
I have checked the items and ne, Se 





ho 
hN 
~ 


quantities desired. I understand in the classroom and their effect 
a “nt wk ene sone brea td on children’s posture, vision and 
each item enieeeil: , general welfare. 

20a 2la 22a 23a 24a 25a 29a 30a 23a. Cutaway View of An Under- 


A 12” by 18” 





ground Mine 


ns Panne Creer e > + chart in three colors of the work- 

Subject Taught... ... Grade...... ings of a modern underground 

ME ss sts eat ees vs: cs mine, with descriptions. 

ae ee ae eae 24a. Supplement to Educational 

Ret aa Filmstrip Catalog—A_ special 
8-page Supplement which lists the 

Enrollment: Boys..... . Girls. .... 








wealth of new filmstrips and 2x2 





30a, 


Slidesets which are completed and 
ready for immediate delivery and 
those items scheduled for comple- 
tion prior to December 1 . . . plus 
complete information on the 19 
filmstrips produced by Life Maga- 
zine which are now distributed by 
SVE Dealers. 


25a. Classroom Teaching Films 


catalog lists over 125 titles with 
full description. Correlation chart 
and index shows the _ recom- 
mended grade level and subject- 
matter area for each film. 


a.A Letter about School 


Squares which are a set of 14 
twelve-inch record instructions 
cut at 78rpm, worked out by a 
graduate student at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The letter outlines the 
plans and benefits from square 
dancing as authorities on this sub- 
ject see them. 

Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating 
and describing Worktext, Work- 
books and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork, and many others. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES BENEFIT 


BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
cAmoucan Unwewdl 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK 





FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows” and “The Co- 
ordinated Classroom’’—two infor- 
mative works on recent educational 
dev elopments. 


Aavencea features of the ““Ten- 
Twenty” Desk are of direct, 
positive benefit to pupils because 
they relieve visual and bodily 
stresses and strains. Teachers 
also benefit, because such relief 
makes a group of children easier 
to work with—and rewarding 
results become more readily 
attainable. Exclusive advan- 
tages of the “Ten-Twenty”— 
known as the “key to the co- 
ordinated classroom” —are the 
3-position desk-top (20°, 10° and 
level), and automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment. The seat also 
swivels 45° either way, reducing 
body torque induced by right or 


left hand and eye preferences. 








Benefit by our 
wide experience, 
helpful service! 


You'll find it convenient and time- 
saving to take advantage of the 
capable, friendly service of our 
staff. Large warehouse stocks 
insure prompt deliveries. Make 
us your headquarters, as hun- 
dreds of teachers do, for the 
best in school furniture and sup- 
plies. Send today for your free 
copy of our complete catalog. 


Our free catalog 
is a reliable guide 
to all school needs 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 








AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLE 
WITH No. 368 ENVOY CHAIRS 

Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 
offices, dining rooms. Combines functional beauty, 
durability, convenience at moderate price. Sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school use. 











AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical 
of full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs. Bodiform provides the 
utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Also available 
with folding tablet-arm. 





J. i. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmevican Seating Company 





English cotton gloves, $3 





Italian pure silk 
36” scarves, 1.59 


Swiss handkerchiefs, 


3 for $2 


Petit point 
sewing kit, 1.59 


from Italy, England, Switzerland, Germany 


TTL) 
4 


puvea 


carefully chosen, little in price and proof 


ow 


4 


#9 40 NO. 


gsauonod 40 8 


again that the best things come in 


small packages! Metropolitan Main Floor 


Richmond . . 


. over a century in Virginia 





